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INTRODUCTION 


At first it may seem impossible to be able to talk positively about the subject 
of hunger; difficult to see how we can grasp anything resembling hope or optimism 
from the Third World food crisis, but once we identify the contributory factors, 
and begin to gain an insight into the real causes, once we can actually see 
beyond all the lies and misinformation that surround the problem rather than just 
being a depressing subject to be avoided the Third World food problem actually 
helps to give us a clearer understanding of how our complex global system really 
functions, and what we must accomplish to change it. 

Without a true understanding of how hunger is created we are often made to feel 
helplessly guilty that we cannot stop overconsuming while others have nothing; or 
frightened as the starving masses are made out to resemble- a powerful threat, 
competing with us for a share of ever diminishing resources; sometimes the poor 
are our burdensome responsibility as world population increases; but above all, 
the biggest obstacle in the way of solving the hunger problem is the powerless¬ 
ness we are made to feel, that because of the enormity of the subject it is out¬ 
side of the control of ordinary people, and should be left to the so-called "ex¬ 
perts”. 

In truth however, the solutions lie firmly in all our hands; the first step is 
to begin demystifying the problem which is not just about food or the lack of it 
there are many social, political and economic factors involved as well. The prob 
lems in the Third World are problems of global importance, they are our concern 
too, since it is from the developed countries of the North that most of the 
trouble stems, and only with the co-operation of the developed world will there 
be any hope of ending or at least alleviating these problems. 

Though part of the way forward must he through pressure from individuals and 
organisations on the governments, banks, institutions, and businesses whose pol¬ 
icies continue to cause suffering in the third world r to force them into changing 
their ways, we should not rely on this alone. People ..concerned about relieving 
hunger must seek out the truth, we must arm ourselves with the knowledge and cour¬ 
age to challenge the status quo, we must bring a new sense of urgency to the sit¬ 
uation, educate publicise, and campaign for radical change by any means necessary 
For surely too many people have already suffered unecessarily and for far too long 
and too many people die while many of the real reasons for third world hunger are 
allowed to go virtually unrecognised, and the real solutions ignored. 

During the 1980s, some of the most tragic events in world history were appear¬ 
ing at times on an almost daily basis on our television screens; scenes of people 
in third world countries gathered in their thousands, skeletal figures dressed in 
rags,living in squalid conditions, suffering from malnutrition, starvation and 
disease. These harrowing scenes touched the hearts of millions the world over, 
they put their hands in their pockets to try to save the lives of some of these 
people; charity was the name of the game. In the West we had live Aid, Band Aid, 
Sport Aid, any kind of aid, except the kind that the third world really needs- 
aid to rid itself once and for all of the real causes of its poverty-crippling 
debts it is forced to repay to our western governments and repayments on loans 
demanded by rich western banks. While millions of pounds was raised in the west 
to ?feed the world" the politics of world hunger went almost entirely ignored. 

The mainstream media presented us with a nice simple message to digest:-problem; 
hunger, solution: charity, and people gave, the majority remaining unaware of 
the real reasons for the plight of the starving poor. The official line has 
always been that hunger is the result of floods, droughts etc, blame famine or 
blame wars, but don't blame the west. And at a time when public opinion was at 
it3 strongest and could have had most effect, the anti-third world policies and 
shady business dealings of governments, banks and transnational corporations 
went for the most part unchallenged. 

If we axe to ever truly aid the third world we must channel our anger, 
compassion and willingness to help away from short term solutions like charit; 























and put our energy into campaigning for more complex, long-term political solu- 


The "western countries are responsible for making the third world poor, and 
whether we like it or not, we have all benefitted from it. Their natural resource 
have been plundered, while they have received nothing, or only a fraction of the 
monetary value in return; their labour has been stolen first through slavery, aUc 
now by paying them low wages to grow the cash crops we all use; their land is 
being stolen to grow feed and graze cattle to produce meat, when it could be u Sec 
to grow their own food; they may depend on the west for some of their livelihood, 
but we depend much more on them for cheap imports and raw materials. Governments 
and banks talk about how much money the third world owes, but we owe them more 

than we could probably ever repay. ^ 

We now enter the 1990s as we entered the 1980s, and as we entered the 1970s, 
with a vast proportion of the worlds population starving on a planet with enough 
resources for everyones needs, but not enough for the developed countries 1 greed 
There are no easy solutions, there will be no overnight change, we will have t 
make sacrifices in our own lifestyles in any attempt to create a fairer world. I 
is a global problem, a crisis the world will have to overcome. And as we look to 
the third world and its problems, we should not forget the millions of homeless 
poor that sleep on the streets of the big cities in the richest countries in the 
world, proof positive that we have a world system that needs a new direction, a 
new way of sustaining the global population. iqq1 

Peed the world? Yes, I think its about time we began.AHDY C««.1991* 


■ early IS million children 
around the world die 
unnecessarily every year 
from hunger, poverty and 
disease. Two more just 
J died in the time it took you to read 
I that sentence. It’s one of the those 
1 mind-boggling statistics that shock 
I us and make us ashamed : 'f -' 

I temporarily - before we become . 
| immersedagainin out ovmproblemsj 


You owe the poor of this 
world a lot. 

Without their raw materials 


Five percent of the world’s] 
population consumes over thirty-five 
percent of the planet’s resources. 

In the United States and Europe,! 
I excessive consumption and waste have! 
I become a way of life. 


I Something has gone terribly wrong 
I with our world food system. 

Today, more than enough food is 
I produced to feed th^ entire 
L population of this planet — yet 
millions of women, men and children | 
are forced to go hungry every day. 
AND their numbers are rising. Food 
— the most basic human need — is 
increasingly beyond the reach of the | 
poor and hungry. There’s no 
shortage of food in the world today 
| — but there is a shortage of justice! I 
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SMASHING A FEW MYTHS 

SCARCITY, There’s Not Enough Food 

bs Measured globally, the world produces more than enough food to feed everyone, 
i enough grain (wheat, rice, barley, maize, millet-and sorghum) alone is produced to 
L <1 provide every human being with ample protein and more than 3000 calories a day (a 
third or more of this grain is currently fed to livestock). This 3000 calorie 
ld estimate does not include the many other foods produced such as beans, rootcrops, 

•» fruits, nuts and vegetables. 

1 Abundance, not scarcity, best describes the amount of food in the world today. 
Increases in food production during the past 25 years have outstripped the world’s 
unprecedented population growth by about 16#, while at the same time mountains of 
unsold grain on world markets have pushed prices downwards. This paints a rosy 
picture globally, but global figures are only useful to dispel the idea that we 
• have already reached the world’s limits. What really matters is whether adequate 
°food-producing resources exist in countries where so many people go hungry. 


resources do exist, but invariably they are underused or misused, creating hunger 
for many and oversupply for a few. 

People are still starving in the countries where most hungry people live, in 
Africa, Asia, Central and South America* Hunger in the face of ample food is all 
the more shocking and in every region except Africa gains in food production since 
1950 have kept ahead of population growths Enough food is often produced, 
even in countries where so many go hungry; according to an estimate by the World 
Bank if only a tiny percentage of food available within third world countries was 
reallocated it would make up for the total food lacking in the diets of each coun¬ 
try* s chronically hungry people (every year chronic hunger kills 18 to 20 million 
people.) In India, home of over a third of the world’s hungry people, reallocating 
just 5*6# of the current food production would wipe out hunger; yet in 1978 mill¬ 
ions starved, while soldiers patrolled the government’s 16 million tons of surplus 
grain. India ranks near the top among third world agricultural exporters, while 
as many as 300 million 'Indians go hungry, the country exports wheat and beef, and 
government officials agonize over how to get rid of mounting surpluses of wheat 
and rice-24 million tons in 1985, more than double the entire world’s annual food 
aid shipments in a typical year. In Indonesia, with the second greatest number of 
undernourished people in the world, only 2 % .of the 
country’s food supply would need to. be redistri¬ 
buted. In Africa, 7.8# of the food supply in Tan¬ 
zania and 2.5# in both Senegal and Sudan could 
meet the needs of the hungry. However as the^World 
Bank itself cautions, even though enough food 
exists the poor never-have enough money to buy it. 

Despite widening hunger, food exports and agri¬ 
cultural commodities from the Horn of Africa* 

Ethiopia, Kenya,Somalia, Sudan, Tanzania ^and Ugan¬ 
da- were worth $1^5 billion more in 1983 
food imported. The Sahelian countries of 
Africa,(an area well known for recurrent famines) 
export more agricultural products than they import 
inmost years; even during the drought years 1970 
to 1974, the value of the regionTs agricultural 
exports-1.25 billion was three times greater 
than the value of grain imported. Indeed, during 
the much publicized drought and. famine of the 
early 1970’s, surveys by the United Rations Pood 
end Agriculture Organization, which were supp¬ 
ressed by corrupt aid seeking governments, repor¬ 
ted that each country,with the possi ble excep tion 
of mineral rich Mauritania, actually produced 
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enough grain to feed its total population. 

While television coverage has awakened the world to hunger in other parts o-p 
Africa, hunger in South Africa is rarely covered, some 50,000 black children 01 
starve to death every year; 136 die every day. Yet South Africa is a net emow 
of agricultural products, even exporting corn, the basic food of black familie 
Bangladesh is one of the world's most densely populated countries; it has * 
suffered flood and famine, yet its official yearly rice output alone could prov^ 
each of its people with more than 2000 calories a day, together with fruits and * 
vegetables. But the poorest third of the people in Bangladesh eat at most onl^T 
1,500 calories a day, well below the requirement for a healthy life * 


In Mexico, where at least 80g of the children in rural areas are undernourished 
it raised for export to the USA) consume more basic grains than ’ 


livestock (much of it raised for export 
the country’s entire rural population. 

And in Brazil, which has become the world’s second largest food exporter (after 
only the USA) 86 million people do not have enough to eat. 

Most ’’hungry countries” could have enough food to feed all their people right 
now, if they could overcome the problem of unequal ownership of resources and 
acheive their full food production potential. People go hungry when food producing 
resources are diverted away from meeting basic food needs and towards the satis-^ 
faction of those already fed. Even though the majority of a country’s population 
may be in need of food, if they have too little money to make that need felt in 
the marketplace, agricultural resources will be made to serve those who can pay- 
the local upper classes and high-paying markets abroad. In some Central American 
countries as much as half of the agricultural land, (and invariably the beet land) 
is used to produce cattle and luxury, feed, or export crops (Developed Countries 
import more than two thirds of all food and farm commodities in world trade).this 
includes corn, sorghum, vegetables, cassava and rice-traditional foods of the poor' 
Many third world governments have overvalued their currencies, making imported 
food artificially cheap and undercutting local producers< and public resources 
including research and agricultural credit have been channeled to export crops to 
the virtual exclusion of crops grown by the poor to feed themselves. 

Beneath the "scarcity diagnosis" of the third world food situation lie many 
hu man -made and therefore reversible causes. 


OVERPOPULATION, Too Many Mouths To Feed? 


If too many people caused hunger, then reducing population density could indeed 
alleviate it. But for one factor to cause another, the two must consistently occur 
together. Population density and hunger do not. For example, Holland has 1,079 
people per square mile, Britain has 565, yet both countries have eliminated chron - 1 
ic hunger a n d export large amounts of food 0 There are countries where thousands of 
people die every year because they haven’t got enough food to eat, but there is 
enough cultivated land per person. In Africa, south of the Sahara-where famine is 
commonplace-there are 2% cultivated acres per person. That’s more than the USA, 
where 6$ of the world’s population consumes more than 2555 of the world’s resources 
and more than China, which gives over 2,300 calories a day to a population of 
about 800_million but has only half the cropland per person as Indiaf which has 
613 people per square mile and many who suffer severe hunger* Looking at the world 
it becomes apparent that there is no interdependence between pppulation density 
and hunger. For every Bangladesh, a densely populated and hungry country, there is 
a Brazil with only 39 people per square mile, or a Senegal where significant food 
resources coexist with intense hunger. It isn’t just a question of numbers. The. 
hu ngr y countries are not always the ones which are most densely populated, and 
certa inl y not the ones which'consume the most. They are the countries where the 
poor aren’t given access to the land to grow food or the money to buy it. 

_ 

about populationlfood is that hunger is not caused by population Evcn thc mOSt wc,1_mcanin g of the pills-for-thc* 
pressure. Both hunger and rapid population growth reflect the same 1 15001 cont * n 8 en t cannot escape the charge of arrogance. Father 
M m rr cf ft rrffrfrnf rrrirf minnmii 11 m m know best; neither do cx-coloniaJ powers- 
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“yhat about population growth? 

y/ithout doubt most hungry people live in Asia, Africa, Central and South America, 
jjere populations have traditionally increased faster* This is because they are 
\ jth consequences of similar social realities* They occur together because they 
jve a common cause; both result where societies deny security and opportunity to 
r ^ majority of their citizens, where adequate land, jobs, education, healthcare 
e jd old-age security are beyond the reach of most people. 

predicting population growth is an extremely risky business, endless reports 
i Judies and scare-stories have continually predicted that there are already too 
^ny people* Others say that there is a gradual decline in birth rates worldwide 
[, re n though the number of people of reproductive age is still getting larger* One 
f teory suggests the world’s resources could feed 40-50 billion people on an entire- 
1 1 vegan or vegetarian diet. Many people could, and probably will go on arguing 
bout it forever, even though the most sophisticated population projections of 
oday are only extensions of past trends into the future and will only prove to be 
•ccurate if the reasons which produced past trends remain the same* Prom the mass 
j predictions one plausible estimate has emerged; that world population is going 
5| ouble in the next 30 years (In 1983 it stood at about 4,000 million people) and 
; here is absolutely nothing anyone can do to stop it* Even the most sustained and 
f j juccessful family planning programme would do little to halt it. All we can do is 
egin dealing realistically with present food problems now. Talk about a growing 
opulation threat is never mentioned in the same breath as devising a social means 
•o provide the present world with food* If we could do that it may provide future 
fenerations with the chance to feed themselves, all of them. 

i by chance, population decreased and food production increased, if the broad 
jiajority of people still lacked the purchasing power to pay for their food, or the 
: ]ea ns to produce it, hunger and malnutrition would still exist. 

Birth control 

. Western mass-media has reinforced many prejudices and stereotypes about the 
i^ives of people in the third world, perhaps none more so than suggesting that high 
j ^irth rates are a cause of hunger. ’Why do they continue having more children than 
they need or can afford?’ is then the question of many people in the developed 
lations of the west when confronted with pictures of malnourished babies. In 
Surope| and N.|America the rich and powerful have shown enormous interest in forcing 
or persuad ing the poor in third world countries to practise birth control. Funding 
for birth control studies seems easy to come by compared *ith research into more 
equitable food distribution. 

The truth of the matter is this; without resources to secure their future, 
people can only rely on their own families. Thus when many poor parents have lots 
of children it is a defensive reaction against enforced poverty* 

Third world people do not have large families out of ignorance, but out of their 
Powerlessness and poverty. They look upon children differently compared to the 
ue s t| they are seen as an asset, hot a burden. Survival for rural third world fam¬ 
ilies often depends on having children to bring in extra food or money* Studies 
have shown that by the time the child is 4 or 5 it is fetching water or feeding 
animals. From the age of 6 it provides labour by working in the fields, and by the 
age of 10 or 12 at the latest it is already contributing more than it consumes* 
Children provide old-age security; by the age of 45, people in underdeveloped 
Countries may be exhausted and old through hard manual work and malnutrition. With¬ 
out children to care for the: in old age they will have nothing, they also realise 
that none of these possible benefits will be theirs unless they have many children 
because hunger and lack of health care kill many of their offspring beforer.they 


^Instead of ‘telling the other half how to live* and how many babies to have, we in the West would be betteradyisgdtqo(am ine 

Pur own mo tives. Cc^nl^ycare afraid - afraidjhat increasing numbers in the Third World will one day demand from us th eir 

; fearful that the press ures of population may finally demonstrate that the ‘only solution 
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reach adulthood. 

Once we realize that children have become an economic necessity for the poor, 
then we can understand that poor families will continue to have a greater number 
of children in societies where old-age pensions, social security or health insur¬ 
ance do not exist. 

A woman’s work is never done 

Nowhere is this more apparent than in the third world, where women are often 
expected to bear and raise children and work in the fields to feed their 'families 
fetch water or tend animals« and numerous other tasks® 

Even given the deprivation of the majority of rural families, the question of 
family size is also not an uncomplicated ’the more, the better.’ For many• mothers, 
so often undernourished, the burden of yet another pregnancy and child outweighs 
any prospective gain from an additional labourer in the family. But many women 
are powerless to make reproductive decisions. They have no personal autonomy, for 
example women in Bangladesh by custom are not supposed to talk about sex or contra 
ception with their husbands. Caste Hindu women have to produce sons at any cost 
sometimes resulting in women having up to ten or fifteen children, (generally fem¬ 
ale children are considered to be less important.) Interviews with women in rural 
areas of Tunisia, Sudan, Kenya, Sri Lanka, Mexico, and Egypt, found that it is not 
women who need to be convinced to have fewer children. In each of the six very 
different cultures they expressed variations of, "I am tired. Look at me. I am 
nothing but a beast working in the fields and bearing all the children. I don’t 
want any more but my husband says I must have as many as come”. 

In-societies where women are less dependent on men, or where family decisions 
are more equally shared, restricted access to health services, including birth 
control, limits women’s ability to control reproduction. And giving birth itself 
kills half a million mothers in the third world, every year. Of those that sur¬ 
vive, most have only a 50/50 chance of seeing their children live beyond the age 
of five. 

Population growth will only slow when the lives of the poor are improved by far 
reaching social, economic and political reforms,(A World Bank study of 64 differ¬ 
ent countries indicated that when the poorest group’s income goes up by one per¬ 
centage point, the general fertility rate drops by three percentage points. ? 

What is necessary then, is the provision of basic material security for all 
people, making birth control and fewer children a possible choice. Birth control 
programmes will only succeed and serve the interests of the poor when they are 
part of a health care system that reduces mother and child mortality rates; when 
they include the education of both men and women; and when they are run by train¬ 
ed local people. 

Unchecked population growth is a crisis for our planet, not only because it 
threatens the future of humanity, but because of our moral obligation to share 
the earth responsibly with other forms of life, it would not be, for example, 
ecologically desirable to decimate forests etc., by turning them into arable lan 
ta.feed millions of people. 

Rapid population growth is not the root cause of hunger, but it is-like .hunger 
a consequence of social inequalities that deprive the poor majority-especially 
poor women-of the security and economic opportunity necessary for them to choose 
fewer children. 

To bring the world’s human population into balance with the natural enviro 
societies have no choice but to address the extreme maldistribution of resourc^p 
land, jobs, food, education, and health care. , 

The fate of the world hinges on the fate of the world’s poor majorities, 
as their well-being improves can population growth slow. , c 

To attack high birth rates without attacking the causes of poverty is a tra& 

diversion our planet can not afford. 
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ISN’T NATURE TO BLAME? Flood, Drought & Famine. . 

To simply assume that natural disasters are the root cause of famine is wrong 
In'the early 1980's, a major study of droughts, floods and other natural disaster 
carried out by the Swedish Red Cross and the international organization Earthscn 8 \\ 
found that the annual number of victims of natural disasters jumped sixfold *** 
between the 1960's and the 1970's-much greater than the increase in natural dis as C ° 
ters or population growth. 

It is human made forces that make people increasingly vulnerable to nature*s 
whims; when they are pushed onto land difficult to cultivate, or deprived of land 
altogether, when they are in debt to landowners who claim most of their harvests 
when they are so poorly paid they have nothing left to fall back on, and are weak¬ 
ened by chronic hunger, then millions die. Natural events are not the cause. They 
are the final blow. 

In 1974, the rest of the world readily accepted the Bangladesh government's 
claim that the famine affecting the country, taking over <100,000 lives was caused 
by harvest destroying floods* 

But many workers on the scene as well as later researchers argue that despite the 
floods at no point was Bangladesh completely short of food. One Bangladeshi woman 
described what happened in.her village: "A lot of people died of starvation here. 

The rich farmers were hoarding the rice and not letting any of the poor peasants 
see it.” Asked whether there was enough food in the village:, she replied, "There 
may not have been a lot of food, but if it had been shared, no one would have died n> 

Often famines do not occur because of a shortage of food, but because people*s ( 
claim to food is disrupted. Where people are denied the resources to grow- enough 
or retain enough of their own harvests to meet family needs, and where only buying 
power-money-gives people claim to additional food, many will go hungry and even 
starve if their income falls or if food prices rise dramatically. 

People's income may fall drastically because they lose their means to produce. 
They might have to sell their land or animals because of a death in the family, or 
a crop failure that leaves them unable to pay debts. Many such distress sales lay 
behind the famine deaths in Bangladesh. 

If the price of what the poor produce suddenly drops, leaving them unable to bay 
enough food; or if the income of better-off groups suddenly increases, food prices ^ 
may soar beyond the reach of the poor, even with no major harvest failure. 

Rumours of a future shortfall, whether true or false, can prompt fanners and 
merchants to hoard food, guaranteeing a shortage for others while reaping huge 

profits for themselves. . . /rru . 

During the early 1970's and 1980»s in the Sahelian nations of West Africa(Chad, 
Mali, Mauritania, Niger, Senegal and Upper Volta) there was much-publicized fam- 
ine, supposedly resulting from prolonged drought. Yet adequate water had been- 
found to grow the hundreds of millions of dollars of cotton, vegetables, peanuts 
(for cooking oil and livestock feed) and other agricultural products for expor * 
which was transported to Europe and the-USA in the very ships in Dakar port t 
had brought in 'relief' food for the starving* 


Ethiopia, A human made tragedy 


Media coverage of the famine in Ethiopia in 1985 led many people to assume that 
drought prevailed over most or all of the country. Yet at the height of the wide¬ 
spread suffering seen on television, there were valleys in which the rains had 
brought good harvests and others where little or no rain had fallen, giving mac e 
noorer yields. The sheer size of Ethiopia(approximately 1,221,900 square kilometr 
) and varied geography make it highly unlikely that a drought or any other clin f g 2 1 
condition would be nationwide. Indeed agricultural experts estimated that the 
to 1985 drought affected at most 30% of Ethiopia's farmland. ■ 

While the attention of the world was focused on the drought, vast acreages of 
prime lan din fiovernment_ run farms was producing cot ton for export aa^su^^^Jj 
is nn true foocHecurityTno matter how much is produced, if the food-producing 

| are controlled by a small 

























Also for 8 years prior to the drought, food production in many villages had fall¬ 
en on average, nationally, hy as much as 20 $ .per person 0 

50 if much of the country was unaffected by drought, and if food production had 
already dropped before it began, clearly drought cannot explain shortages that 
jontributed to 300,000 deaths by 1985 . 

The sweeping land reform promised by the military regime that overthrew Emporer 
jaile Selassie in 1974 never materialized. By 1984, the military slice of the 
annual operating budget had swollen to almost half of the entire budget. Though 
22$ of the budget goes to agriculture, little of that actually reaches Ethiopia’s 
] million small farmers who grow virtually all - the country’s staple foods. Only 
3 $ of the agriculural budget goes to provide them with seeds, credit, oxen, tech¬ 
nical assistance and chemical fertilizers. The biggest share going to heavily sub¬ 
sidized government run farms 0 Government policies have drained poor farmers of 
resources by forcing farmers to sell their goods to them at low fixed prices, and 
1 programme of enforced collective farming. 

Paced with a lack of farm supplies and the prospect of the land that they work 
today becoming part of a collective tomorrow, Ethiopia's farmers have little in¬ 
centive to produce more than their families need, even with good rainfall. Add 
any natural disaster and famine becomes almost inevitable. 

Nor should the more direct effects of the ^government • s military policies be for¬ 
gotten. A mainly conscripted government army-over 300,000 strong-has drained the 
countryside of able bodied young men who would normally work the land. 

The continuing civil war itself has also taken many of the country’s food prod¬ 
ucers from their fields and harvests. In 1985 the government forcibly relocated 
between 700,000 and 800,000 people from areas suspected of being sympathetic to 
rebel forces. The armed forces have burned fields and bombed villages in some 
ireas of Tigray and Eritrea. 

Between 1976 and I960, the Ethiopian government imported more than $2 billion 
rorth of weaponry from the Soviet Union. The heavy interest payments on the 
reapons-generated foreign debt further pressured the government to concentrate on 
export goods rather than food crops for the poor. At the same time the USA was 
increasing its supply of arms to neighbouring Somalia, with whom . Ethiopia has 
been at war since 1978 ‘. • 

Without a peaceful resolution of the conflicts and an end to the military build- 
ip encouraged by both superpowers of East and West in their continuing covert 
race for influence in the Horn of Africa, there is little hope for a long term 
solution to famine in Ethiopia 9 no matter how favourable the weather. 

Just as war, not natural disasters, is one of the root causes of hunger in 
Sthiopia, so it is also in other famine stricken countries in Africa. Of the 31 
bought affected countries in Sub-Saharan Africa in the early 1980's, only five 
lave experienced famine. Each has occured in the context of war: Mozambique, Chad,i 
tagola, Sudan, and Ethiopia. 

If we, as ordinary people, trying to understand hunger believe that famines are 
•aused by nature, we will feel helpless and therefore excused from real action to 
jt event the same tragedies happening again and again. Learning that famines contri 
bute towards,not causeihnnger and that famines can result from human decisions, we 
iiscover hope. We cannot alter the weather, but we can establish stable farming 
systems and change the economic rules so that all people have an equal claim to 
food. 

I Each and every day hunger takes the lives of between I 
135,000 and 40,000 people. When most people think of 
I hunger, they see images of famine-stricken children. 

■ They are unaware that famine accounts for only 10 $ 
j of hunger related deaths, iteis~just the tip of the 
I iceberg. The other 90$ is the result of daily chronic] 

I persistent hunger, a condition that affects an est- 
1 imated 750 million of the world’s population. 






















FOOD PRODUCTION vs. THE ENVIROMENT. or, Are we 0 

Hestrovinq the world’s resources to feed everyone? I * 

toile it is true to say that the enviromental crisis damaging our^food pro- » 
, in p resources and threatening our health is not a myth; it is myths and half., 
^th! that make it difficult for us to see the root causes of the crisis and • 

af w eC shoSd a he 1 alarmed S thlt S thI°asLiult on the enviroment is destroying the r es - r 
ou^Lf of which f“d production depends, hut we should also he looking for the P 

JrLSS^a 2 -t> 80 «mi"» People-is .t ri.k of M t«n.a tot. d.„- 
^It'current rates, half of the world's surviving rain forests will be gone by \ 
^bffitfglobafpesticide*use increasing from zero only 40 years ago to over 5 ] 

u d lion sffitS’iSSSTk ; 

f eS IHf S “ 2 h e world, once productive lands now resemble desolate moon- £ 
scapest^But claiming that^popu^tion pressure and overusing ' 

deserts only describes what pp * rainfor . s t s and the necessity of pesticides 
dfnothing^o peof^ see that a tradeoff between our enviroment and the : 

world’s need for food is not inevitable* : :< 


Making a desert 


SDSL’S .^r .«»>* 

5, s%£ ss 

powers which occupied Africa sa monocultures of annual crops for export 

wealth. They made the local:farmers gr<w ' LHotton, for French 

, notably peanuts, for cooking oil and livestock leea,. an 

and British textile mills. _^+ PT , voar- without any mixing 

“using the same land to grow the same orop^year 3 ust two 

peanuts 6 can rSb tL soil of almost a third of its organic 

- 22 * depleting soils drove farmers to pu^ * 

vulnerable lands, which, though well sui continuous 

were too delicate to withstand hoeing. More land was torn p 

planting and ever less land was left fallow. lands for themselves, they 

Whileiuropeans seized the fertile and well-watered landsf 0^^^, ^ 
relocated and confined the Africans to areas ea food producing resouT" 

caused localized overpopulation, and the destruction of food producing 

° 6 ^en the countries gained independence from their colonial £££££*? 
the early 1960 's)the situation only ^tensified. T ^ l ch industrial in- i 
to pay for Western lifestyles for a new urban elite ana _ _ —* t0 

* ±.__• — 1 A Cf 


to pay for Western lifestyles for a new uroan more , ^ leS s, 

s»rsss5 , as?5rsrwt^ 

srsi —r - “ -3- - 

duce even more just to meet their oro ^ Government restrictions 

Jfcr^fd SvSS Srf^Hver smafler areas where grass cover ^ 


i 1 2 ! 















too poor to sustain the animals, and has prevented the traditional practice of 
migrating with the rainfall. Livestock numbers have risen dramatically during 
the last two decades, for the poor they are a means of survival, for the wealthy 
a nd merchant farmers they are a source of money and prestige, and for the govern¬ 
ments, who have promoted bigger herds they mean a large supply of meat mainly ior 

6 With so many assaults on soil fertilty and protective cover, it is wind and . 
r ain(through soil erosion) and drought that create deserts. And the food that is 
produced very rarely ends up going to feed those who are truly hungry. 


Rainforest destruction 


Without doubt the greatest ecological catastrophe to befall the earth is e 
continued destruction of the tropical rainforests. They are irreplaceable an. 
deforestation is a worldwide disaster. Prom Brazil to Borneo, from Cen ra 
to the Ivory Coast the story is the same. The publicity and protest that has 
surrounded the problem has made the subject common knowledge to many peopie 
I do not intend to cover the matter in great detail, except to show that while 
it is true that many poor farmers and their families have felled. trees ^ 
of land to grow food, the majority have not done it through choice, but throug 
npee* 5 sitv« Nor are they the biggest cause of deforestation. 

Take for example, Brazil, a country that should have enough land for all with 
only k 39 people per square mile. Yetldaily, poor Brazilian families a^ive in the 
forest regions to cut down and burn areas of forest, plant crops, and then move 
nSter a few years when the soil is exhausted. Some people ^ve blamed Brazil’s 
Large and increasing population for this constant migration. But fail to ask wby 
they have chosen areas of land so difficult to cultivate. . 

1 Landless Brazilians are not forced to clear new areas because there is no cult- 
ivatable land elsewhere, but because only a few families own most of J he s ° od 
^ 2% of Brazil’s 

Se land^than 2»l million poor farmers. For decades the wealthy have re sist ed 
all attempts to make land ownership fairer; in 1985 alone.they and their hired 
killers murdered over 200 people whose demands for land they feared. 

All this leaves millions of rural day workers and impoverished families com- 
nlptelv landless and with landowners rapidly mechanizing their large faring with 

farms, and under pressur forests as a-solution. But even the 

there for centuries* 

^^I^^is^no^ people-pres sure that is destroying most of the Amazonian rain forest, 
ost of the damage has beendone by verDjnent practically gave away 

Prom the mid-1960 s onwards, wealthy individuals and corporations 

millions of acres of prime fores wit h the government covering more 

including Volkswagen, Hestle and Mitsubishi. With^ g f ^ Qf forest W 

as 5 k 

i 5 not in Brazil. 

‘ ndia. In >he U.larakhand region Ihc Indian poor won^vjjtogers^^ 

^T^^^^nSvpres sure? the government toTarTthefellin^o^r^e^i^th^^ior^^rommercial contractors and launched 
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Three ways to 
exploit a resource 

without ruining it 


AROUND the tropics new poli¬ 
cies and enterprises are appearing I 
which aim to keep the rain forest 

intact and under sustainable use 
They give hope for the future; if 
they are still flourishing in five 
years time they will provide a lot 

more. These are three examples. 


IN THE Palcazu valley, on the I 

eastern slopes of the Andes, a co¬ 
operative of Yanesha Indians has 
set up a sustainable logging sys¬ 
tem devised by the US aid agency 
USAID and backed by the World 
Wide Fund for Nature (WWF). 1 
They clear corridors of forest j 
about 30 yards wide extending 
sideways from trails. These imi- f 
tate the natural clearings which | 
are made when large old trees 
crushing smaller neighbours 
and opening gaps in the canopy. 

These strips are to be given at 
least 30 years to regenerate be- 
fore they are cleared again. No 
new strip is allowed to be cut 
within 100 yards of any part 
cleared in the last 15 years. 

Out of21,000 acres set aside for 

is to fell no i 
» a year. The | 
are hauled out by 
ss damage 
and taken 
trunks and 
ldings and 
fencing, and the re maining wood ! 
is burnt for charcoal. 1 


Colombia 

SOME 70,000 Indians have re¬ 
cently been given title to 69,500 
square miles of the forests they 
lrvc in. Nowhere else have Indian 
land rights been recognised on 
such a scale; this is half of Colom¬ 
bia s Amazon region, an area the 
size of England and Wales. 

In the colonial era the Indians 
were exploited and enslaved, and 
more recently they have had con¬ 
tact with missionaries, traders, 
amlcoca dealers who want them 
to grow the raw material for co¬ 
caine. They try to earn cash to buy 
metal tools, medicines and a few 
other commodities. 


Dr Marin Hilldebrand, an an¬ 
thropologist and Colombia’s head 
of indigenous affairs, says the In¬ 
dians wttl control development in 
their huge, remote region because 
they more than anyone know how 
tiMiset he forests sustainabl y. 

Cameroon 

THE GOVERNMENT designs- 
ted 486 square miles as a national 
park at Korup four years ago to 
preserve one of the world’s rich¬ 
est, most divese rain forests. 

The park is inside a larger for¬ 
ested area of 1,740 square miles 
which has been designated a 
buffer zone. The aim is to im¬ 
prove the standard of living of 
30,000 people living there and win 
hearts and minds; otherwise-they 
will continue to exploit the park. 
Despite a ban they still hunt in¬ 
side it ' 

The WWF, supported by Brit¬ 
ain’s Overseas Development Ad¬ 
ministration, is trying to improve 
the marketing and local process¬ 
ing of forest fruits, nuts and spices 
and encourage farming and live¬ 
stock rearing in ways which do not 
punch more holes in the forest 
canopy. 


HOW MUCH OF THE RAIN FOREST IS LEFT? 
The destruction of tropical rain forests accelerated 
sharply in the 1980s. A Friends of the Earth report 
puts the current rate of loss at L8 per cent a year — 
at the end of the 1970s it was LO per cent a year. 
Many professionals believe a quarter of what re- j 
mains will be lost in the 1990s. The report says 
there are 3.01 million square miles left, about 
60 per cent of what existed before heavy inroads 
were made this century. Some 2.05 million square 
miles is primary forest, untouched by logging. 

■ Danger to the global climate 

Burning the forests to clear land for cultivation re- j 
leases carbon dioxide gas, the chief cause of global 
warming. A third to a quarter of the carbon 
dioxide released into the atmosphere comes from 
deforestation, the rest from burning fossil fuels. 
The forests play a leading role in the balance of i 
energy flows that involves solar radiation, evapora- j 
tion and rainfall. If they are lost, more sunlight will ' 
be reflected and less rain will fall, diminishing agri¬ 
cultural productivity across a wide region. 

■ Plants and animals at risk i 

As well as conserving rainfall and resisting erosiOn I 
the ram forests harbour an unparalleled djv6rsity' P 
of plant and animal species. The threat to-human- 1 
tty from the loss of diversity is harder to assess than 
the other dangers, but to biologists the record rate 
at which species are becoming extinct is the most 
tragic aspect. 




















Logging 

Commercial logging is bringing down rainforests throughout the tropical areas, 
both legally and often illegally. In Indonesia lumber transnationals Weyerhaeuser 
and Georgia-Pacific have levelled an estimated 2 million acres a year at least 
four times more than the area affected by the slash and burn farming of those 
seeking land. Commercial logging destroys whole forests to get at a very few mar¬ 
ketable species, and huge roads cut by logging companies open up more of the for¬ 
est to ranchers and farmers. 

Logging offers only a brief income, and with insufficient replanting, it is 
estimated that of the 33 third world countries that axe now net exporters of for¬ 
est products, only 10 are expected to remain, so by the 1 turn of the century. 

Growing more food for increased numbers of people in the tropics does not gen¬ 
erate this demand for lumber or land. The demand comes from the industrial nat¬ 
ions, where consumption of tropical hardwoods has increased tenfold since 1950 
and fax exceeds that of all tropical countries. Pressed to make interest payments 
on foreign debts, governments are exploiting finite resources to earn foreign 

exchange. , . 

Logging destroys the livelihoods of many ordinary people who make a living from 
the forests, rubbertappers, those who harvest fruit and food from them, and those 
who depend on it for resources such as firewood* Indeed research has shown that 
in the long termi, more income could be gained from the forests by managing them 
properly and encouraging genuine sustainable development (which puts the needs of 
indigenous people first ) than- the current destruction will ever generate. 

There iis enough land 

With only 44# of the world’s arable land being cultivated, and the rest being 
either taken up by grazing and meat prcductionCoften on some of the most fertile 
soil), or simply never used, there is enough land to grow food without having to 
begin destroying the enviromento Who the land feeds, what it is used for and what 
it grows-these are the problems. There is nothing wrong with a country growing 
food for export. But the basic food needs of its people must come first. 

Pesticides 

The threat to people’s health(especially in the third world) and the environment 
is staggering. Worldwide, pesticides add $14 billion to famers costs and pesticide 
poisonings may be as high as 1.5 million cases a year. 

At least a quarter of the pesticides that corporations from the USA export to 
the third world are banned, heavily restricted, or have never been registered for 
use in the USA. Most of them being used in fields, by workers who have little or 
no protective clothing and where farmowners care little about worker.’s safety. 

Even those not working suffer, a teacher in Trinidad reported that each time 
sugarcane plantations have been aerially sprayed, most of the children in her 
class are absent the next day. They have fainting spells, bad skin rashes and 
are sick. 

Do pesticides help to produce food for the hungry? 

In underdeveloped countries it is estimated that 800 million pounds of pesti- 
ides are used annually. But they are not used to grow the staple crops of the 
poor, the majority of pesticides are used to grow monocultures of cash crops under 
plantation conditions solely for export. In West Africa over 90# of pesticides are 
used in this way. 

Poor farmers, and those with little land cannot afford to buy pesticides. BecauseMg 
they are so expensive and because they are used largely by politically influential 
owners of large commercial farms, third world governments ’spend hundreds of mill¬ 
ions of dollars annually subsidizing pesticide use. Spared the full cost, producers^ 
axe much more likely to use pesticides extravagantly, compounding the^hazardn. It 

















has been estimated that often, less than 0.1% of the pesticides applied to 
actually reaches the pests it is meant to kill. The rest moves into the ec 0 sv + p£ 
contaminating the land, water and air. This is especially true in third world ' 61 
countries where people are simply not told or do not fully appreciate the 
hazards of chemicals. I believe that in some countries, it is not uncommon 
tice to deliberately spray farm workers themselves with pesticide when thevfc ~ 
left one field and before they enter another to stop the spread of pests be+» 
fields on the clothes or bodies of the workers,, ee n 


The pesticide treadmill 


The ever increasing use of pesticides, worldwide, is due in part to the fact 
that pesticides put farmers onto a continually accelerating treadmill. In Centr - 
America, in little more than 10 years, pesticide applications per growing season' 
went up from 5 to 28, while the number of insect species requiring control went 
from 2 to 8. Soon pesticide costs came to account for half of all production 
costs. In country after country there is a similar progression of events, they 
produce more and more export crops to earn foreign exchange, pay off debts and 
pay for other agricultural imports-machinery etc. Palling prices on world markets 
for cash crops and raw materials mean even more acres of land being devoted to 
export crops. The entire process bypasses the need of local people for food, 
many cannot afford to grow their own and are dependent on the low wages paid by 
landowners and foreign corporations. 

Pesticides lead to an agricultural enviroment requiring more pesticides. For 
the first few years insects are killed at a reasonable cost and yields are higher 
than ever. Gradually, however, the pest species develop resistant strains until 
ever more pesticides are needed simply to combat the organisms resulting from 
the pesticides themselves. 

Insects have now developed resistance to all major classes of pesticides. The 
more effective an insecticide is in killing individual pests, the faster resist¬ 
ant individuals will evolve, this is the case with many species. It is not true 
that the only good bug is a dead one-however, every application of pesticide will 
kill many more of the few insects that prey on the usually more abundant pests. 

Also minor pests have become a more serious threat as repeated use of pesti¬ 
cides has been aimed at their natural enemies or competitors. 


Poison for beauty 


What is gained from pesticides turns out in many cases not to be higher yields 
or better eating quality. Persuasive advertising has conditioned people into 
expecting fresh fruit and vegetables to look perfect and be totally free of blem- 
ishes.’ But we pay a heavy price in pesticides for skin deep beauty. In several 
Latin American countries large increases in the use of costly and dangerous 
fungicides has nothing to do with the efforts to grow more food for local people 
but with ma kin g sure that the fruits and vegetables grown for export can meet the 
inflated beauty standards demanded not only by consumers but by the companies 
who buy the produce in the first placed The *man from Delmonte* may say ’yes* 
but growers only get paid what companies call a 1 premium price* for perfect look¬ 
ing fruit. Fruit for processing into juice, simply because of small skin blem¬ 
ishes fetch only a fraction of the price of perfect specimens. Some tomato pro¬ 
cessors demand, fruit that looks perfect, even when the tomatoes are only for 
sauce or puree. Approximately two-thirds of the insecticide used on tomatoes 
for processing is used to control the tomato fruit worm -an essentially cosmetic 
pest. _ 


I THIRTEEN year-old Chandra Deepthi,] 

| helping his father spray pesticides on the! 
I family rice paddy, suddenly found the! 
I sprayer blocked. Chandra would be late for I 
I evening English tuition classes if the spray-1 
I ing was not finished quickly. So he dis-1 
I mantled the nozzle and blew hard to clear I 


I it. The sprayer worked again anTchandr^ 

smiled at his beaming father. 

Late that evening Chandra found himself I 
gasping for breath and was rushed to I 
hospital. A few minutes later the doctor I 
pronounced Chandra dead. The cause: | 
pesticide p 


From Sri Lankan hospital records it I 


[found that nearly 15,000 people sought 


[treatment for poisoning in 1981. Nearly 


I per cent of all 


I pesticides. 


caused W I 
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Because of the pressure on them to grow perfect looking food, producers 
continue to release pesticides into the enviroment and risk their own long-term 
welfare. Although most of the ill effects from pesticides are suffered by farmers 
md farmworkers (and not just in third world countries either), all of us are at 
risk through what we eat. Many of the chemicals that are considered too hazardous 
to be used in Europe or the USA end up being sent to the third world by unscrup- 
llous companies, the irony of it is that they could well end up being used to 
grow the cash crops that are then exported back to the west. This is the hidden 
30 st of pesticides that we pay, and little is known about the long term effects 
3 f pesticide residues on the hu m a n body. 

This state of affairs is likely to continue while ever chemical companies use 
their influence and monopoly of knowledge to convince farmers that continued use 
of pesticides is essential for their livelihood and the world's food needs, and 
to ensure that there is a lack of information and research about alternatives, 
such as integrated pest management. This is a strategy which recognizes that chem¬ 
ical control alone is not the answer, it includes other methods such as crop rota¬ 
tion, genetic breeding of resistant crop varieties, mixed cropping-where two or 
more crops are grown together, introducing parasites and predators that attack the 
pests, and sending out workers to regularly study and check for pest damage rather 
than simply 'blind spraying* pesticide over whole fields. Pest Management tech¬ 
niques have been adopted and used successfully in many countries, from China to 
California. Estimates suggest that U.S. farmers could cut insecticide use by be- 
tween 50 and 75 # with no effect on crop production simply by using pest management 
at the moment however, it seems u n likely that this could be tried on a large 

scale even if enough interest could be generated, because of the stranglehold 
that chemical corporations have on the farming industry. 

While the use of pesticides may have contributed to the abundance of food 
produced over the last 40 years, I think we should be asking-at what price to 
the enviroment, and for how much longer, can substances that find their way 
into the food chain and poison natural habitats, be used to grow food. At what 
point might the soil get so contaminated by chemicals that it ceases to yield 
anything? And isn't it about time we saw more research into alternative methods' 
of growing instead of simply maintaining a chemical system. 


H chemical corporation lobbyists have succeeded 


Angus Wright, a profes- 
[ sor of environmental studies 
at Sacramento State University 
told Mother Jones (Dec. 1986) 
that in rural Mexico people are 1 
being poisoned so we can en- 1 
joy cheap tomatoes and other 
fresh produce at all times of 1 

in persuading the US Congress to exempt exports from every 
ban or restriction on the domestic use of DDT and other pesticides. 
And, DDT, like all pesticides, just does not stay where it is put 
Once applied to crops, it works its way into lakes, streams, rivers 
and oceans. Over one fourth of all DDT ever produced has wound 
up in our oceans. Fish are now almost universally contaminated." 


DDT applied to cotton in Nicaragua showed up in beef carcasses 
imported through Miami. 

Pesticides easily enter into the food chain and wind up in 
human tissue. About 50 per cent of the food samples tested in a 
1973 study contained detectable insecticide residues. Each young 
American adult already carries at least 0.003 ounce (0.085 gram) 
of pesticides permanently in his or her body fat.*' Although this 
level of pesticide residue now presents no measurable health 
hazard, little is known about the effects of long-term pesticide 
dosages and residues. 


the year-“The way they’re 

_using_thisstufTis murder.” 


■ UN statistic^o^l 
I 80 Third Wbrld countries 

I show that only three percent of I 
| the landowners control about 1 
80 percent of the land. It is pri-1 
manly the wealthy, therefore, 1 
who are using pesticides to 
grow cash crops for shipment 1 
to the United States, Europe, 1 

No plant-eating insects presently found in fruits and vegetables 1 

are harmful to people. Yet the United States Food and Drug Ad¬ 
ministration (FDA) has regularly lowered, over the last 40 years, 
the amount of insect residue that it will permit - in some cases, 
three to fivefold. In part to meet such standards, insecticide use on 
vegetables and fruits has jumped 100-300 per cent** 1 


and Japan. In these situations 1 
pesticides may help grow more 1 
food, but not for local people.” 1 
Wfeir also explains how 
! pesticides banned for use in 
the United States are still 
being manufactured for export 1 
to the Third World._ 1 
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THE GREEN REVOLUTION IS THE ANSWER-or.will 
arowing more food solve the hunger problem? 

^ If people are hungry, it is often assumed that there is simply not enough food. 
For the last 30 years the emphasis has been on producing more and more, mainly 
through technology such as the Green Revolution, which bred plants able to bear 
more edible grain(double kernnls) thus increasing yields without having to 
increase the cultivated crop areas. 

Through natural selection traditional grains, especially in the third world, 
are high on the stalk to get more sunlight, resist flooding, and grow taller than 
weeds* Double kernels on these long stalks would make the plants top heavy, so 
plants with short, tough stalks that could bear new fertilizer sensitive hybrids 
were bred. These high-yielding varieties(HYVs) have the potential to adapt to 
^j^ferent enviroments, but they are not as adapted as thousands of years of nat¬ 
ural selection could make them. There are problems with disease resistance, and 
they will not bear full fruit without heavy doses of fertilizer and excellent 
irrigation. To get full benefit from these 'miracle* seeds they must have plenty 
of water, nourishment, chemical protection against disease (pesticides and ungi- 
cides) and herbicides against weeds that also thrive on fertilizer. The problem 
is that if just one of these elements is lacking, HYVs can sometimes produce less 
grain than what could have been obtained with traditional varieties. 

That the Green Revolution has produced more grain is true, the new seeds have 
provided an extra 50 million tons a year according to its promoters , and bio¬ 
technology-manipulating plant genes-offers further i f cr ®* se£ ** . . , 

The Green Revolution was first financed in Mexico by the US priTOte business/ 
investment organization the Rockerfeller Foundation, its success there, where 
between 1944 and 1967 com and wheat outputs doubled and tripled respectively 
supposes for export, was followed by a similar success with rice in 
this time with help from the Ford Foundation. 

a r Z d for shorter growing cycles, multiple cropping on the same land in a 

■£=•!.■= 5S r S 

Sr !«!£5«, of «h. Green Keveln.len ol.ln thet fn.dl.1.^1 

increasing projection will tag ”* 4,i 

bv third world countries to deal with the social causes o p 3T* off pets 

y But^as ?he Green Revolution actually done anything to prove that its effects 

have helped to alleviate hunger? 


More food but more hunger 


It is true that production will have to increase if populations continue to 

grow, but focusing narrowly_on_increasing_production^annot^lleviat^ton^^ 


[ Almost all of the world’s major food crops originate from the Third ^ implementation of plant breeders ‘rights* and ‘patents’ protec- 
World. The gcrmplasm of the Third World is being nphoned out to, tion has pennitted TNCs, especially the pharmaceutical, chemical 
I gene banks of the industrialised countries. The First World has p Ctro j euxn companies, to collect royalty payments on newly 
I managed to achieve extensive collections of plant genetic material dcvc i 0 p cd varieties and to control the sale and distribution of such 

and thus exert control over plant breeding and seed patenting thr- jeeds l 

ough the TNCs. 
















^its own because it fails to put any pressure on countries to alter the unfair 
distribution of economic power, When talking about the problem of hunger, one 
simple but significant factor consistently reoccurs; if people don't have access 
ro i an( i on which to grow food or the money to buy food,they go hungry, and it 
doesn't matter how dramatically technology pushes up food production. This was 
^cognized in a major 1986 study on world hunger by the World Bank, which ^ 

Concluded that a rapid increase in food production does not necessarily result m 
; 0 od security, ie less hunger. Current hunger can only be alleviated by. redist 
ibuting purchasing power and resources towards those who are undernourished 

And in the countries where the Green Revolution has been hailed as the p'eatest 
nf successes, such as India, with a 24 million ton grain surplus, nearly half the 
oopulation lacks the money to buy a nutritious diet. In Thailand rice production 
rose up over 30% in the 1970s, but the per person availability of rice has fallen 
because of exports increasing nine times faster than production. And in Mexico 
the "birthplace of the Green Revolution" hunger is worse today than it was when 
the seeds were first sown. 

The volume of food produced tells us little about hunger, The potential success 
of the Green Revolution or any other strategy to boost food production and at the 
same time alleviate hunger depends on the economic, political and cultural rules 
that people make. These rules determine who benefits as a supplier of the increase 
in production-whose land and crops prosper and for whose profit-and who benefits 
as a consumer of the increased production-who gets the food and at what price. 

Down on the farm 

The Green Revolution is a strategy that avoids the issue of who controls pro¬ 
ductive assets, attempting only to get more produced. It illustrates.how intro¬ 
ducing any new agricultural technology into a social system stacked in favour of 
the rioh against the poor-while ignoring the social questions of access to the 
technology's benefits-will, over a period of time, lead simply to an even greater 
concentration of agricultural rewards towards those who already own the resources. 

The potential high yields made possible through the new technology has attracted 
a new class of "farmers"-moneylenders, military officers, bureaucrats, city-based 
sneculators, and foreign corporations who rush in and buy up land. Third world 
governments have made agriculture a growth industry through officially subsidize 
dnodernization schemes, but increasingly its only wealthy individuals or companies 
that can afford the credit necessary to buy machinery and chemicals or indeed pay 
for the l and itself. Land values have consistently gone up three, four and e 
fivefold as these so-called farmers compete for! land. In North West Mexico the 
average farm size has jumped from 200 to 2000 acres since the Green Revolution 
and three quarters of the rural labour force now without any land at all. The 
high returns often stem from the sheer amount of land owned, by people, not from 

b °ln W ^ny t ^ea^ n iandlords aid rich farmers have evicted(forced) tenants off the 
land Thev find it more profitable to cultivate it themselves with part-time 
Ki work aS to mechanize production. In India, Bangladesh, Colombia and Mexico 
from the 1950s and 1960s onwards the numbers of landless unemployed farmworkers 
and their families at least doubled, while mechanization increased. Prom 1973 
1 Qfl6 the number of tractors doubled throughout the third world. 

thA formers and workers who remain tenants, they find cash rents have risen 
greatly and they receive less from crop share rents. Where landlords ^absentee 

I city 
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dwellers they simply demand cash, often at the beginning of the growing sea 
forces people into debt as they do not have the money. Wages are also 
rather P than farm produce, as landlords prefer to hoard_foodto - sell 


which 
money 


patered by costly government-built irrigation. Mosdy we saw cotton, agronomist explained Its qmtes.mple. An entrepreneur I 

I Stapes, and vqjetaUes—asparagus, cucumben, tomatoes, and peppers nuke 20 times more by growing tomatoes for export than food for| 
Ij^elv destined for export. -- Mexicans ' ■ 














it at an enormous profit. 

When the Green Revolution began it excluded the majority of poor farmers in ma m 
countries because it concentrated mainly on wheat and other crops for export, on] t 
grown with expensive government-built irrigation systems. It was not until the e 
1970 s that more emphasis was put on rain-fed agriculture and a wider variety 0 f 
crops-corn, beans, maize, cassava, millet, sorghum etc.-grown and eaten by the d 
poor. But poor farmers have not generally benefitted equally or proportionally -t 0 
the rich farmers, although they have adopted the new seeds, they cannot command f 

the government subsidies and credit. Neither can they count on protection by tke i 

law when wealthier landowners abuse their rights to resources. Poor farmers also a 

pay more and get less, they cannot afford to buy bulk amounts of pesticides etc, t 

which these farming methods depend on, nor can they afford the large scale costly a 
irrigation, and they lack the bargaining power to hold out for the best prices for a 
their crops. 

The Green Revolution-who really profits? * ‘ 

The Green Revolution represented a choice to breed seed varieties that produce 
high yields under optimum conditions. It was a choice not to start by developing \ 
seeds better able to withstand drought or pests. It was a choice not to concen - 
trate first on improving traditional methods of increasing yields, such as mixed 
cropping. It was a choice not to develop technology that was productive, labour 
intensive, and independent of imported supplies. It was a choice not to concen¬ 
trate on re in forcing the balanced traditional diets of the poor majority. 

The worst possible course third world countries could follow was to purchase 
technical packages that left no freedom to combine modern farming methods with 
traditional methods. New seeds require products not generally produced in the !. 
third world, or the whole process will fail, fertilizer, pesticide and irrigation 
must be paid fori not to mention the tractors, mechanical dryers, sprayers etc.- 

Supplying this technology is big business, only agribusiness can supply the 
products and technology, from the new seeds and fertilizers patented by major 
chemical, pharmaceutical and energy companies, to agricultural machinery manufac¬ 
turers, to food processing and marketing companies. Who profits from the Green 
Revolution?-Transnational Corporations, it is partly a complex system for foreign 
agribusiness to dictate how, where and what third world farms will produce and at 
what cost; and farmers are dependent on them. 

Where has all the food gone? 

In many countries huge capital investments made in the modernization approach 
to production did boost the yields of many better-off farmers. But what has 
happened to much of the increased production? 

Just as the Green Revolution has failed to help poor people grow more food to 
feed themselves, it has also failed to allow them to buy more food, or increase 
the amount of food available to them. Almost half of India’s rural-population are 
net food buyers yfet the price of legumes-important food crops most eaten by the 
poor-has dropped by one-half, and despite an increase in the consumption of Revol¬ 
ution wheat which may go some way towards making up for this, it is also true to 
say that India has used its increased grain to stop imports-not improve supply, 
and therefore it would also seem that grain available per person today is no grea 
er than 20 years ago. 

Some of the food gets processed into luxury goods that the poor cannot afford, 
such as corn-based sweeteners for soft drinks, as happened to the staple food of 
the poor in Pakistan. Some of it goes to urban middle and upper-income groups, 
and in the Philippines and Mexico for example the extra food has been used by 


In 1973 two thirds of Colombia’s Green Revolution rice was 
1 being fed to livestock or going into the production of beer. In- 
H creased yields of corn provided the raw material for starting up a 
| chicken feed industry. Did this mean Colombia’s undernourished 
| would be eating chicken? For over a quarter of the country’s 


families, buying just two pounds of chicken or a dozen eggs would I 
require an entire week’s earnings or more. Much of the increased I 
egg production goes into processed foods such as snacks and! 
mayonnaise sold by multinational food companies to elite urban! 
groups. 11 












emerging industrialists and their foreign partners who want cheap food for work 
L r s in urban industries, in order to keep wage demands low. 

" L Has the Green Revolution lowered prices so that the poor without land can buy 
ore food? The Green Revolution has restrained prices, and in Colombia it appears 
r L have helped lower them. But while the price of grain in world markets has fall 
\>n since 1970, prices within key Green Revolution countries have not. 

Pood prices don't fall just because production goes up; and greater food outpu 
doesn’t necessarily mean greater availability, some of the in ^eased/T^buv^the 
-ets exported. Where the majority of people in a country are too poor o y 
food produced there, and because agriculture relies so heavily on imported e 
izer and machinery etc, then production is geared towards export in the s a 
a paying market and the need for foreign money to pay for the imports used o g 
the food. India exports potatoes to countries like Sweden and ^^S’vetween 1972 
amount of potatoes available to the Indian people was reduced by 12% between ly/c 

^SomtTof the increased production simply gets dumped. Fruits and vegetables pro¬ 
duced in Central America for export to the United States are frequently either 
hut ou? from an over-supplied market or fail to meet the USA ’ % 

-size colour, smoothness etc. Since the local population, mostly landless, is 

; is ts'jssarssr.*: =»s 
b■ssu/ss jrr as yana-sr-sa zsx. 

i eI ?hfs e Ls°been ^’hidden food revolution in the third world, a growing meat 
industry that people chronically under- 

year-ago. S^d^glef 

to sorghum a feed gra£ -^ n m °^^ a ns,"whf con^‘Sif ^Mexico ’ s'f ood! This 
ducts for the top 15% of urban ’ unknown in Mexico in 1958 but 

sorghum-for animal consumption on±y-was viz uuu.jlxj , + 

f q o 0 covered twice the acreage of Green Revolution wheat, 
by 19oO it covereu ^zu ._ pq+oclf of CTa in in Mexico has risen from 

ZTilZ 2. X.°X« .«r «. ... ...” “<■ a “ lrl f ~ a = "• 

luxury items, are growing nothing to help feed the poor, it shifts 

productio^from'basic^f ood^an^towards the tastes of those who can pay. They are 

not the hungry. . provided the time to deal with the 

JSwiS”*”!?1>»<»... a»»»■«* “ ««•' lt 

• ■“xr.rxsrrr»t.sx> ssr ss. 

that there can be no separation between society where inequalities in 

*i Merely introducing profitable technol gy cQntinue to exis t, and where food is 
money, landownership and access to w ai ^ orces the existing social structures 
seen only as another commodity, simply ^ to give up their increasing 

weal Xilf_*-* XA> * _11___T, nnd r 


Ti~^,ock than wheat and rice. Could (hey be serious? mu was I 

stepped! 


I ^ 

■ success of the Green Revolution production campaigns. The FAOI up livestoc k feeding 

I .• _1_... animal ■ VAf 1 mior iH fV 


ip livestoc k teeamgi __ yj ,. . 

win* r^Mla propo'rtoD of wheat for Mima! f«d| 

shifting to cultivation of co arse grains more stutable 1 L.k food, for many third worid I 

1^l« . 'e grcwn as livestock feed for export from the .Kiri world, | 
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ThTChanges in food production only help to increase the misery and suffering' 
n-f the poor, to what may become to them an intolerable level. Pood riots started 
°„ t by so-called -political extremists- but by real hungry people have already 
occured in several third world countries, and should be seen as a warning of just 
had the problems are. Even governments which today appear immovably tied to the 
whole -West is best- ethic may one day have to concede-pushed by their hungry 
masses-that enough is enough. For if there is no attempt to understand and prevent 
this social disaster, then the fears-or hopes-of many will come true and third 
world governments will have real revolutions on their hands. 

LAND REFORM vs. PRODUCTION; does sharing Out 
land mean less food? 

The first condition for producing food is to have land, however it xs not that 
simple. Host third world people live in the countryside, an average of 80% m 
ISa up to 95% in some parts of Africa, and most of them are dependent on land 
for their living. Every poor country, ...without exception has a far greater propor¬ 
tion o?Its population whose only means of livelihood is agriculture than m any 
other sector! Srban poverty in the third world is just as distressing but most 
of the absolute poor still live on land in rural areas. There are millions of 
small-scale farmers, tenants, sharecroppers, serfs, squatters and frequen jm- 
employed landless workers and their families. They are found all over theunder- 
developed world, while the largest proportion are self-employed, the number of 

landless or near-landless is growing a 

Why can’t these people make a living in countries where there s ^uld :not be a 
shortage of available land? It is because land-the equivalent of wealth in third 
world countries-is concentrated in so few hands. In South America overcxll, 1 * 
the landowners control 90% of the land. In Asia the top fifth of landowners con¬ 
trol at least three fifths of the arable land. Unequal land ownership in Latin . 

America means over a third of the rural population must make do ^ust 1% o i 

the cropland- in Africa three quarters of the people have access to less than 4„ j 
of the land.’world Bank figures for 22 third world countries show that, on aver- . 

"" dea^that thi land pro¬ 

duce 6 "'"and that to take land away from them will lower food output and cause more 
. is s tiii widely held. This is understandable when so many people do no , 

Selve thl ws ^ wM^h an unjust food production system-dominated by a few-xs 
inefficient! It blocks development and is both an underuse and misuse of food 

^Wealthy* landowners don't need to use every acre, and this seems to be what^ 
happens/In Brazil large-scale growers cultivate on average only 11* £ 
arable land, and in Central America the average is just 14%. Furthermore many g 
who hold large amounts of land for prestige or as^n recen t occur- 

«•* *»•>■• -««— ■* ■"* 

IrSve timesTiigher than on large estates. Even comparing output only on actually, 
cultivated land, small farms of less than five acres are still significantly 

1# The valu e of" output per acre in India is more than one_third_hi^ ^- 

~ The motivation of people to co-operate toward a common goal 

is ultimately what all development depends upon. But a social 
system that gives preferential access to land, agricultural inputs. 


mm World Bank reports that large farmers actually have poorer 


Bangladesh, Colombia, Costa Rica, and Ethiopia - Similarly, the 
US Department of Agriculture tells us that rates *jW^ueacy 
l foreclosure in the United States are greater on big loans for 

• 1 f/vr f omil 17 


fanners in countries as diverse as I 


s farm units I 


smaller loans for family farms.** 


•JMUU Uiav pivtv*vuM- — - -- o- * I 

and government programmes to a few, undercuts any possibility I 
for co-operation and shared learning. It was thought, for example, I 
ih»t focusing the new seeds and other inputs on the large fanner I 
I would have such a powerful ‘demonstration effect’ that all the 
I smaller producers would seek to emulate the large landholder- 
I The much touted demonst ration effect has been just t 1 
I of that intended.! 
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the smallest farms than on the largest farms. In Thailand plots of wo o 
°rres produce almost 60 % more rice per acre than farms of HO acres or more, I 
Colombia small farms are fourteen times as effective as large ones in terms o 

ms-, p«, — 

land more intensively. In Colombia small farms use labour erage Q f nine . 

ively as large ones. In Kenya, ' farms under ten acres use in si* 

imes more labour per acre than do farms with 100 acres or m more ^ 

times more output per acre than bigger farms oe3 allowed to 

of their land because they have to survive on the meagre resour @ would> 

them. Studies show that smallholders plant “f^tivation ITd livestock that is 

ss”-“ «:r;;iSJ{. ^ y %rzr 

0 ? profit to be weighed against other investments. It is a matter 

““li posahi. .. be sin .0 SS*^" 

controlled farm economies scale operations of the wealthy 

without access to more or better lancUJT f Tan tages resulting from wealth 

producers are only successful because of tWdvan *8^ ^ irrigation> 

and political influence. ®?ey recei p assis tance, and marketing services, 

chemical fertilizers, ; P ' S d k to favour; and it makes the achievements 

Policies of governments are biased in their xavoui, 

of the small Producers all the more impressive. landowners control most of 

Motivation for good farming is tmdermaed when^xew or wage laboure rs 

the land. Whether the work is done by tena » _ icll + s and therefore no direct 
those who do most of it often have no secure ^^ts^o land the millions 

stake in its long-term produc i i y. thir d world have little or no incentive 

of poor tenant farmers and workers in the third world na ±1 fert ility 

to invest in land improvements rotate crops or think^f f - s 

In Bangladesh for ex f lp ^• d ^ e ^ aba ^ ars , the sharecroppers generally must hand 
worked by sharecroppers an y harvest to landlords. Only rarely do land- 

lords°contrd^ute Kb. cost 

! to & evict^tenants^regularly 11 ^ecause tLy fear that long-term tenants might someday 
assert legal rights to the land. Qf a few ^ mean t that co- 

Having the food-producing re f°^°® non _ existent today. Historically, co-opera- 
operation among workers is vir y ^ and maintainence of a community's 

tion played an important part in the protect“^-operation in digging 
food producing resources. In ^ oommon before 1793, the year that Brit- 

and maintaining ponds for i rr i6 Today 10% of rural households control 

ain introduced individual have virtually none. Many 

over half the land while almost half of the *“^« ed up ^ useless . The land- 
irrigation ponds, once a village ^ heir ’ co _ operation benefitting the few better- 
poor majority do no w each wealthy landowner irrigates their land with 

off landowners. . inefficient use of resources means that instead of 

, -.sr-ipu pi— *« —“ i - *°» -w 

s—« “»•* t ns 

vested back into the community, most 


Nor should one make ihe mistake of believing that the small 

farm is inherently more productive than the large. We have found 
that the size of the parcel of land matters less than the relationship 
of the people to it. 

Small farms can be very productive - as in Japan - where the 
people working the land know that the productivity will benefit 
them. And there can be exactly the opposite: small farms with low 
productivity when credit, debt, and tenancy arrangements deny 
those who work the fields the fruits of their labours. 


. Manypeopiniaveb^3rto believe that wTmust choose between A 
I a fairer economic system and efficient production. This tradeoff is an 
I illusion. In fact, the most inefficient and destructive food systems are 1 
I those controlled by a few in the interests of a few. Not only can greater I 
I fairness release untapped ^productive potentialand make long-term! 
I sustainability p ossible, it is the only way that production .will contnbutetoj 
I ending hunger. 
















”? i “ b "fT~_ banks private planes, expensive oars, huge houses and imported con, 
of !^L ^ose who control most of the land control what is grown; namely. 

T+*vfr will bring the highest return on the highest paying market. Host local 
whatever will bring ^ ^ the Jnarket> , so for example, in Central American 

people are too P° where as ^ny as 80 oj of children are undernourished 

zxsszxzz s r^-ss. 

tural production is taken away from rural areas. 

Malaysia, Brazil, Colombia, Pakistan and the Ph pp dita . ibtion 0 f land. It 
^re food might be produced i^f^^^^^cre^ed pr^uction in both the 
concluded that land reform could bring about intensively farmed 

land-abundant countries of Latin America and transforming the country- 

countries of Asia. Other factors r ^^nd wor^ ta^ms wo^ost agricult - 
side into uniformly small, family owned an Pakistan to 2856 in Malaysia and 

SS5 SMSr -^d ^-distribution of farmland 

into smallholdings could raise access to land is far from 

But unfortunately trying out the benefit ^ resist such mOTes , in Brazil, in 
easy. Large landowners use all th P re form that they invested $5 mill- 

the mid-1980s they were s ° ^ protect their land against peasant occup - 

ion to buy arms and hire eunmen p ^ rights under land reform 

ations. In El Salvador, many peasantsdemanding ^ QWning elite . 

have been murdered by death s 9 '^ds in the pay reform has taken place. 

There are relatively few countries e ’n sevfral^uccessful and far reaching re- 
however in this century tderehavebe CO untries like China who's opp- 

forms. Some of them have though.takenpla other aspect of 

ressive, authoritarian^overnment^ha^little^regar^ the_government 


human 


e, autnorn-aixoa &---- , after the revoluxion, txxc 6^-“ — 

rights. But in Nicaragua for exam^ ^ tion , s land less farmworkers. Deg: 


title^t^60% 

Our culture, our freedom, 
our rights, our family way of life 
are all rooted in our land. 
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Despite the U.S. financed counter-revolutionary war, the production of several 

important crops has set records. Cotton yields on new co-operative farms in 1985 
were higher than on the estates of wealthy private growers. 

In Zimbabwe in 1985, the government gave increased credit to small scale pro¬ 
ducers. It had already granted women the formal right to own property, and women 
then gained access to credit and training as well. These changes helped to explain 
why Zimbabwe acheived a million-ton surplus in 1985, despite seven years of he 
worst drought in decades. Its small farmers increased their output of corn tenfold 

over any pre—independence year. , . 

While production has not always increased as a result of reform, the his orica 
record does not support the fear that reform will undercut production. Usually 
reforms cannot be shown to have hampered agricultural production and producnvixy 
at least not after some initial difficulties were overcome," was a guarded summ¬ 
ary in a 1970 study. A 1978 World Bank review of five land reform efforts in 
Bolivia, Mexico, Chile, Peru, and Venuzuela reported that, with the possi le ex¬ 
ception of Peru, the effects of reform on agricultural production were genera y 
positive. It has to be said that some reforms and attempted reforms have in ee 
seen a falloff in production,at least in the initial years. It does take time for 
the benefits of reform to be shown in the increased or fairer produc ion ey 
bring. And it is unrealisic to expect a new system to be ready an 
perfectly almost overnight. Also landowning elites, fearing that land and po 
will be taken from them, have been known to sabotage production. Either they 
Suidate what they can’of their resources, by slaughtering livestock for example 
in order to take their wealth out of the country; or they ry 0 - ut 

econoSin the hope of stirring up discontent against the government carrying out 

^Examples*of fake and deliberately ineffective land reform ^also given the 
. , „ QT . P i-n Mexico. El Salvador, the Philippines, Honduras, Pakistan, 

, Though very big farming operations, run co-operatively and where 

and°reward £ shjedjan 

food m proLced! h they W are°powerless even if large operators do not monopolize the 

1 -- if it could succeeds 1 "if U it U provide^fo^every- 

ones food needs’. If a society’s method ^ P^ucing food is highly productive, 

^The*question^must 2SI ?S2 £ «. produce the most food, but 

under what system can we alleviate hunger or feed the most people. 

PASSIVE POOR-Too hungry to revolt ? 

When western media shows us pictures of people in the third world too often 
we are only presented with images of the poor as being weak and hungry, and 
people then form the opinion that the starving sit around waiting for the west 
to send them aid. This misrepresentation makes many people lose sight of the 
obvious fact that for those with few resources just staying alive requires tre- 
mendous effort. The poor regularly travel long distances just to fin^ work and 
often work 10 to 14 hours a day. Women in rural Asia and Africa walk seve al 
hours a day for their family’s water supply and four or five miles to collect 
firewood for cooking. The poor see possibilities where most of us would see none 
they dig their own irrigation systems and if they have no proper tools they use 
sticks or their bare hands. If the poor were truly passive few of them could 
even survive. 

Throughout the third world those at the bottom of the social heap have begun to 
ealize their, potential for action and are already working effectively to improve 
heir lives. That they want to help themselves is obvious, that we must help and 

hcourage them in whatever way they need is important too. _ 
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In Mexico in 1976, a group of poor people seized land the government hadT'*~ 
promising them for decades, they had no tools, no houses ™ “ bee « 

later they were matching the crop yields of the" neighh^^^laS 
and no longer dependent on the government they had develope^their own credi? ’ 
marketing and insurance systems, y al ‘> 

In the Philippines, in the early 1980s, banana plantation workers who lab™,, „ 
forl^ons^ 3 3 ^ P1Sked the±r j ° bS ^ th6ir liV6S h0ldin S secret meetings^ 

Prices that people receive for crops are nearly as important as having the i 
itself.. In the early 1980s in Senegal, workers in many villages organized to deT* 
and a higher price for peanuts, their main cash crop. Threatened by their solWn. 
ity the government increased the price they paid the farmers by more than 5« 

Obtaining credit is another difficulty experienced by the poor. In India, the 
Working Women s Forum, an organization of over 36,000 mostly poor and illiterate 
women started their own credit organization which they control. The women, mostly 
groups of small food and cloth sellers guarantee loans for each other from Nation 
al banks. The loan repayment rate is over 90%. Their success has allowed them to 
set up their own co-operative bank and enabled them to provide such basic needs 
as skills training, daycare centres and health care 0 

The poor know only too well the reasons for their social situation, many under¬ 
stand the working of the economic system; the wage exploitation, money lending 
bribery and price discrimination that takes place. 

And where the poor aren't rising up against those who exploit them, it is not 
fatalistic attitudes that prevent them, it is simply that they are afraid of the 
authorities, landowners, police, death squads or the government. But hopefully 
growing numbers of people will be inspired to organize themselves as they hear*of 
and see the achievements of others,. 

And for people in the rich countries, thinking of the third world poor as pass¬ 
ive and helpless does nothing to educate them about the real world. Events often 
come to us filtered through a lens that causes us to identify not with people 
like ourselves, but with the governing elites of underdeveloped countries,, It is 
very important that we do not get confused by appearances, third world leaders 
and people we see on television wear our kind of clothes, live in modern houses 
like ours and speak our language. So,many people begin to believe that is what 
typical third world people want to be or live like; yet they represent only a 
small fraction of their countries people,. We ordinary people have little or noth¬ 
ing common with most of them. Our real counterparts are the landless poor, the 
small farming families, the coffee pickers, the ordinary men, women and children 
they are our real allies. 

Because of the distorted view of events that we are often given by the mass 
media, it is up to us to seek out alternative sources of news and information 
concerning the third world, that report the views of ordinary people and promote 
positive images of the poor and their fight for justice. 

Even stressing the powerful structure of control over the lives of the poor and 
their understandable fear can cause us to ignore the fact that in every country 
across the world where people are hungry there is a struggle going on right now 
to gain control of food producing resources rightfully theirs. 


I But stressing both the powerful structureoTcontro^vcnhclival 
I of the poor and their understandable fear can cause us to ignore! 
I the fact that in every country in the world where people are hungry I 
I there is a struggle going on right now over who controls food -1 
I producing resources - in Mexico, the Philippines, South Africa, I 
I Brazil. Chad, the United States. El Salvador. Bangladesh. Thailand I 
I and we could go on and on. Those standing up to resist are the I 
I very people who have been perceived by so many as loo oppres- I 
I sed ever to change.' 

I Moreover, many who would question what peasants can do seem 
| unaware that there are countries such as Vietnam, Mozambique, 


I Guinea Bissau andAngol^vhere^ftc^ ec ade^^ Mnt^Ts ^tn«gglg 1 
I mainly by peasant-based organizations, independence has recently | 
I keen won. Now these people are turning their energies into eradi -1 
I eating hunger and building the basis of genuine food security. I 
I Neither must one forget that since only the early 1950 s, over 40 I 
I per cent of the population of the underdeveloped world have freed J 
jjh^isclvg^rom the fear of famine through their own efforts. 
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Capitalism is the extraordinary belief that the nastiest of men for the nastiest 
of motives will somehow work for the benefit of all. 

John Maynard Keynes 


When some peo ple 
go hungry... 
it’s not food that’s 
in s hort supply... 

IT’S JUSTICE!” 

































TRADE 


In the post-Second World War period, the industrial countries have tightened 
their grip on the world economy and increased their economic control over the dev¬ 
eloping countries* The third world has by and large become even more dependent, 
resulting in a massive drain of funds and resources to the industrial countries. 

Transnational corporations still own substantial shares in mining, agricultural, 
and manufacturing processes in the third world* and the third world continues to 
suffer from an unequal relationship since the industrial countries control the 
markets for both raw materials and manufactured goods. This virtual monopoly on 
world trade gives developed countries a great of their wealth, the value of their 
manufactured exports is seven times greater than that of developing countries. 

The terms of trade of most developing countries .have continued to decline in the 


past two to three decades, falling prices have meant losses to third world nations 


in commodity export earnings have risen from $10 billion(over 20$ of th_e value of 
their aggregate exports)in 1972 to an estimated $186 billion in 1990. 

A massive outflow of funds from the third world also takes place as payment for 
trade services, as corporations of the industrial countries also control trade 
services such as shipping, wholesaling and distribution. In 1979, developing 
countries owned only 9% of world shipping; they had to pay freight charges for both 
their imports and exports. In 1978, total freight costs paid,on imports of develop¬ 
ing countries was $27 billion, or 9% of the total value of imports. Third world 
countries also have to pay for insurance, packing and selling arrangements. Thus 
they receive very little in net export earnings. 

Given the current structure of international trade it seems virtually impossible 
for the export of agricultural commodities to be profitable for third world nations 
today. Very little of the value of exports stays within the third world countries, 
of every dollar that consumers in the industrial countries spend on products from 
the third world, only 15 cents remains in the country of origin. The other 85cents 
goes to banks, traders, processors and distributors based in the industrial 
countries. While most third world nations lack the industrial capacity to export 
•anything but raw materials (primary commodities), the real profit lies in processing 
and marketing. 




z T7£T££M/V£ TR£ PRICE! 


All countries trade, but not on equal terms. Third F 
World countries face many disadvantages. 

The poorest countries export mainly to indus¬ 
trialised countries. Such exports account for 50% I 
of their earnings. Half are ‘primary commod-l 
ities’, that is, unprocessed products like coffee, I 
cotton and metal ores (e.g. tin), which are then I 
processed in industrial countries.__ 


Third World countries could solve many problems by I 
processing their own commodities and exporting manufac-1 
tnred goods. But difficulties are put in their way. 

They have no control over prices of commodities which I 
are in the hands of a few big companies run from Western I 
capital cities. These companies also often control pro-1 
closing e.g. of instant coffee. 


Furthermore, developed countries discourage competi-l 

tion in processed goods, for example, quotas (i.e. limits toi 
the amounts that can be exported to EEC countries) arei 
put on leather goods and footwear, whereas there are no ■ 
quotas on unprocessed leather. This affects countries like | 
Indonesia ana Pakistan. . 1 

It also takes a lot of investment to start a manufacturing I 
industry as did Western nations in the 19th century, using | 
raw materials from the colonies. 
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The trade treadmill 


Probably the harshest aspect of commerce between the rich and poor nations is 
the vicious treadmill of commodity trade experienced by the third world nations. 

With the fall in commodity prices, it is quite possible for a country to 
increase its export volume yet end up with the satne or even less in foreign 
exchange earnings. 

Step 1—Need to earn more 

The total loss of foreign exchange earnings to Africa due to falling prices, 
particularly in agricultural products, in the two decades following World War Two 
exceeded all foreign funds invested, loaned or granted to Africa during oil*^ 
sam e period. With rising interest rates and soaring prices of machinery, 
other import needs, developing countries have needed to earn more. The 
of the late 1970s and early 1980s has made their problems much worse. . 

In I960 three tons of bananas could buy a tractor, in 1970 the same „ nnfl _ 

the equivalent of eleven tons of bananas. WhUe_the price of manufac ure ^ 

has risen, the price of bananas has fallen 30 % m twenty years. 9 9, - y 

6?kg bags of coffee would buy one 16-ton truck, in 1979, 123 bags were needed to 

bUy itTs quite'™treadmill if countries have to run faster Just to stay in the same 
place 


Step 2—-Limited opportunities 


There are few ways in which developing countries can earn more. Over half of the 
countries in the third world depend on Just one or two «*>ps or £»« 

+ „ qrtf Of their export earnings. To compound the problem, most third woria agri 
^nt^al exacts Se proSceTby dozens of nations-62 countries produce coffee for 
cultural exports ar P re i a tivelv stagnant markets. Production of many commodi- 

bargaining power. 


Step 3—Facing competion 


Commodity pricea “ "ZuSl IZSZ K”d“ i«r.,-| 

the, were cutting i-PCrt*. W “« ZSST'prSuSSf £2 Ec- 

replace natural products su ^ p s *.J_; mp. even lower. And whenever prices Pp 

lining market re8 ^*® processors and^arketers in industrial nations ||[ 

Sv’rhSvlSZ ZZSt.a, fo? erample there ha, l.en a eubst.u.l.l iuer,.,. - 

buyers* For each commodity , a handful of 11 £ e world trade in edible 

ts,rz£S-r2s-o;Sh^ le pi.r2i• 


Step 4—Running faster 


To maintain constant export earnings means selling even 

for export. But if there is no crashes! In the past, I 

r 0 r:^f — in th * 

price 





























Step 5—Back to the beginning 

The more that is exported, the faster prices fall. This spiral led to a full 
^ 18fall in the price index for primary commodities in the first five years of 
the 1980s. The loss in earnings for the third world of about $40 billion per year 
is much more than the aid those countries receive'. 


Unreliable prices for export crops 

As much as the decline in export income devastates the economies of underdevel¬ 
oped countries, fluctuations in the price are the main reason why they have diff¬ 
iculty with economic planning. The high prices of one year can lure planners and 
farmers into continued reliance on a given crop* and even to expand production. 
Wild price swings then wreak havoc with long-term development plans. Not only can 
prices fluctuate sharply from year to year but from week to week and even from 
day to day* 

The colonial powers originally chose crops that did not require frequent replant 
ing, or a large amount of labour. But for those former colonies that now have 
their entire economies locked into coffee, palm oil, or bananas, the results can 
be disasterous.A.coffee tree takes five years to mature; palm oil trees require 
three to four years; Similarly, farmers cannot go in and out of ba n ana production 
in response to price changes, as farmers can with wheat or oats. A banana tree 
does not reach its full potential until two years after planting and even then 
the real rewards if any, come over its next five to twenty years of yields. With 
cocoa trees it can take ten yeans or more before the first beans are produced*. 

Thus* if farmers rush into new coffee planting encouraged by current high prices 
by the time the first harvests are ready they may well find that the bottom has 
dropped out of the market, because other farmers will also have planted to meet 
demand at the same time. Resulting in over-production and a drop in price. 


Speculation 

Improving commodity prices is easier said than done. The market is determined 
by the buyer, not the seller, and indeed the prices of third world-produced comm¬ 
odities are not decided by the countries from which they originate. The prices 
are determined in the auction rooms of the Commodity Exc h anges in New York, London 
, Paris, Amsterdam, Hamburg and other western cities. There may be dozens of 
countries trying to sell their produce which have just one thing in common-a need 
for foreign exchange. A handful of buyers-not ably the transnational corporations 
-control the lions share of the world 1 s trade in tea,coffee, cocoa, sugar, edible 
oils, tobacco, other commodities. Many of the buyers are simply speculators, who 
may*sell* goods before they have ’bought’ them, or buy warehouses full of commod¬ 
ities and sell again hours later without any suggestion that the goods might act¬ 
ually be moved. Speculators don’t care if the prices of commodities go up or down 
as long as they can predict a trend and make money. Price fluctuations are great¬ 
ly magnified by such large scale speculation, which causes changes in the weather, 
reports of pest attacks, and political change in governments to send prices rock¬ 
eting, or falling rapidly. 


1 Protection 


The 50 poorest countries could double their export earnings if they could pro¬ 
cess their commodities and export cocoa powder rather.than beans, instant coff© e 
rather than coffee beans for example. They do try to break into these markets, 
but find that the industrialised countries impose tariffs on such imports, and 
restrict access by rigid quotas or impose other barriers. Nearly a third of dev¬ 
eloping countries’ agricultural exports to the west are restricted by such barr- 
iers. For cocoa, coffee, rubber and tobacco only a fifth(in terms of value) was 
imported in processed form by developed countries. . . elp 

The European Economic Community’s Common Agricultural Policy designed to n 
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put the interests of Europe’s farmers and consumers first. The CAP regulates the 
levels of agricultural imports and exports. The EEC is the largest importer of 
agricultural products in the world and 60 & of these come from the third world. 

he EEC is also the second largest exporter of agricultural products for which the 
third world is a major customer» » 

The objectives of the CAP for western European agriculture are to increase prod 
uctivity, guarantee farmers income, stabilise EEC markets and to safeguard sup-— 

■ plies for consumers. 

The key factor of the CAP is the price fixing mechanism which keeps prices up and’ 
competition down The effect of the CAP on underdeveloped nations - whose economies 
in many cases depend on agricultural exports - is ignored. 

Overproduction is encouraged through fixing minimum prices, usually higher than 
world market prices, at which the EEC agrees to buy farm produce. That is why 
there are mountains and lakes of cereals, sugar, milk, meat and fruits. 

Levies protect the market from imports, creating an ’unfree' market which keeps 
underdeveloped countries out. Although they can produce cheaper food, third world 
farmers are barred from competing with their European counterparts. 

The EEC has four ways of dealing with the surpluses it creates..All of them in 
some way affect the third world. Surpluses can be stored in EEC countries, sold 
on the world market at subsidised prices, given away as food aid to underdevelop¬ 
ed countries,or sold or destroyed in the EEC. 




Changing the game 


The immediate need for alternative trade systems is all too obvious. In 1990 
both the British and US governments were outspoken critics of the CAP, and there 
was another lengthy debate about. GATT(General Agreement on Tarriffs and Trade) 
which was largely unsuccessful.. 

Permanent measures are required for a global trading strategy. A fair and re¬ 
liable trading regime for commodities demands stability of price and supply. Dev¬ 
eloping countries also need the opportunities to earn more by exporting processed 
commodities. This means dismantling many of the trade barriers erected by western 
countrie-s. 

To do so may also be in western interests. The Food and Agriculture Organisation 
(FAO) in 1985, warned that falling commodity prices and increased protectionisn 
by the rich countries has brought the world to the brink of a trade war in which 
no one will benefit. 

Reforming the EEC’s Common Agricultural Policy so that it is no longer wasteful 
and draining on the world’s resources and so that it no longer creates uncertainty 
in the world food market would go a long way towards solving the problem. A refor¬ 
med European agricultural policy should contribute to a goal of food security for 
all and stability in the prices of the major commodities produced or needed by 
the world’s poor. 

Third world governments must also adopt ’food security’ policies, designed to 
ensure first and foremost that there is enough food for their people and that - 
either through land reform, employment schemes or food subsidies - the poor have 
access to that food. Agricultural planning should be a careful balance between this 
paramount objectiveand the other important but secondary objective of producing 
export crops to earn foreign exchange. 

The western world - in particular the EEC - should assist third world governments 
by respecting their ’food security’ policies and not undermining them; by giving 
agricultural aid and advice - especially geared to food production in vulnerable 
areas, and by ensuring that the export' crops command a fair and stable price 

An alternative system of trade giving better prices for commodities could emerge 
through co-operation between developing countries. Producer cartels, where coun¬ 
tries exporting a common commodity agree anongst themselves a minimum selling 
price are a starting point. 

Many developing countries are beginning to break out of the ’North-South* trade 
pattern and are buying goods they need from each other, in exchange for goods they 
produce. For example, Nigeria swaps crude oil for Brazilian-made Volkswagen kits 
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It is estimated that 15-3Q& of world trade is now in this barter-trade form. 


Industrialization 


As well as export-led agriculture, export led industrial development is also 
promoted as the path of progress for poor nations. In South Korea and Taiwan, 
since the beginning of their export-led - growth in the 1960s, the gross national 
product of both countries has grown by an average of 103 yearly. Could(or should) 
other third world countries follow.utheir example? These countries experience tells 
us little about .the export-led grov/th model prescribed by the IMP and the World 
Bank. In both countries, export growth depended heavily on strong government pro¬ 
tection for infant industries and later on extensive, ongoing government planning. 
Also, both Taiwan and South Korea received a massive influx of U.S. foreign aid,- 
inconceivable for most third world countries in the 1980s. Their export earnings 
contributed to society-wide development partly because of sweeping land reform- 
albeit authoritarian-that contributed to more equal distribution of income than 
within most third world countries. • 

Despite the growth in jobs manufacturing can bring; in the case of Mexico, from 
180,000 in 1982 to nearly 400,000 today, industrialisation alone cannot-overcome 
poverty or inequality. The trickle down of wealth from the urban population to the 
rural poor simply never happens. It can wreck inherited ways of life and cultures 
and it can also wreck the enviroment* in Taipei*s main industrial district (in 
Korea) air pollution was recently put at 188 on the Pollution Standard Index; 25 
years ago, in Los Angeles where freeways were jammed with traffic readings were 
never higher than 170. 

Industrialisation cannot overcome the problems that exist in an unjust social 
order, such as the emancipation of women, equality, justice and the cleaning of 
the enviroment. The process of industrialisation .increasingly limits the powers 
of government to shape their domestic economies, making equality and social just¬ 
ice even more difficult to acheive. Private companies and multinationals are rare¬ 
ly interested in anything apart from making profits for themselves. 

Industrialisation and trade can contribute to development but trade in itself 
does not represent progress any more than exports in themselves generate resources 
for alleviating hunger and poverty. What is reqired is the political will to make 
things change, no matter how well off a country becomes through industrialisation, 
through its contribution to world resources, unless its wealth is used to improve 
the lot of the poor majority then nothing will change. 



Trade Between 
Third World 
Countries 

An encouraging trend] 
recently has been growth 
South-South trade (the name! 
to trade between 
mnntnes). It has] 
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I STINQY Common 
I Market chiefs are de- 
I stroying nearly £lm of 
I surplus fruit and vcg 
I every day rather than 


^^ntescandalisexpo- 
Iscd in a top secret Eu- 
I ropean Commission 
I report uncovered by 
1 Labour Euro MPEddy 
■ Ne 1 


■j i auiu 

it out to poor 

les. 


■ This reveals that 2-9 i 
I million tonnes of EEC I 
I food,worth 1342m, 
i last year. 


I Mr Newman says that J 
I rather than use it for 1 
I famine, relief; it. was 
I Scrapped to save cash] 
I and.i to keep farm] 
I prices htftL. .. I 

|^‘!It!»»c a n d a 1 o u s 
Ithatrsdch^atinyj 
I amountcoesiothej 
■ needy.” 


I n 1985, the EEC destroyed 411 
cauliflowers, 75lbs of tomatoes, 448 
peaches, 221 lbs of pears, 3,170lb$ of 
apples, 511 lbs of mandarins, 1,358 
oranges, and 1,648 lemons - EVERY 
MINUTE. 
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small is beautiful 

Hand-pushed or oxen-drawn weeders 
can take the place of hoes ; */•'$ 

oxcarts can be made with local V^J{/ 
labour h> wve many back¬ 
breaking loads i ploughs can 

be improved*© suit different Kinds 
of ground, hi lly or flat/ end many other 
invaluable tools can be drawn by oxen 
Oil drums Come in very handy as. for 
instance, the 
basis of a forg e ^ 
or of a pedal-driven - 
device for winnowing grain. Sj ;f 

Many ingenious -threshing 
machines have been -thought up, each one an 
improvement on the exhausting Job of beating the crop. 

Producing food is hard work. How 
strange that we should waste so much 
Of it. In this country we-throw a k>t 
away — some people say a quarter 
of aQ our food is thrown out InnwvwYtnof 

In -the third world, storage is 
the problem —insects, pests 
and flmgus take their toll. 

Improvements must be matched with local 
needs and with the mater ials to hand 
for example, one simple expedient, is to 
plaster with mud the basket containers 
-for holding grain.tokeep out insects. 

f Where there are no refrigerators, charcoal 

coolers can be very efficient substitutes > 
water dripping onto packed charcoal 
tajart and then evaporating 
£ i i paKa weeps the container 
U “ cool. Perishable 
fruits and vegetables can be 
processed in solardryers ,easily 
made at very low cost— a wonderful discovery 



especially for -those children whomml 
have oone blind -through vitamin dew 


iht otherwise 


1 Try to imagine yourself hungry; people 
1 around you are hungry too. and worse, > 
1 suffering from malnutrition.Imagine people! 
b who have become mentally retarded due P 
1 to hunger and babies with -swollen 
I stomachs. See the empty looks of despair I 
B from people destined to starve to death j 
I Malnutrition robs the life and vitality of \ 
| children. It makes adults age quickly 8nd | 
9 marks both the young and old with skin I 
I sores and deformed bones. Imagine your I 
| country's most fertile land going to a local 5 
| elite cooperating with foreign corporate I 
I investors that ship the food they grow, on l 
I your homeland, overseas leaving you and | 
| tovcd ones hungry. 




.The windmill too has a very long history; 
with a pump attachment 
it can do an efficient 
job hansferring water 
from rivers to 
irrigation canals . 

A pedal-driven pump i 

leas picturesque than the 
shaduf or the windmill but simple tewor^ 
The rider sits on a bicycle end pedals away without 
moving from -the spot, and the power is harnessed 
■for the job in hand - in this case raising water 
for irrigation. 


Isla Williams drawings by Ian Famside. 





















COLONIALISM & CASH CROPS 

The European colonisers viewed the agriculture of the subjugated countries of 
Africa, Asia and Latin America as primitve and backward, doing so reinforced their 
rationale for destroying it. Yet such a view contrasts sharply with documents from 
the colonial period now coming to light* such as this example from A. J. Voelker, 
a British agricultural scientist assigned to India during the 1890s: "Nowhere 
would one find better instances of keeping land scrupulously clean from weeds, of 
ingenuity in device of water-raising appliances, of knowledge of soils and their 
capabilities, as well as of the exact time to sow and reap, as one would find in 
Indian agriculture. It is wonderful too, how much is known of rotation, the system 

of taixed crops? and of fallowing..I at least have never seen a more perfect 

picture of cultivation." 

To the colonisers agriculture became merely a means to extract wealth-much as 
gold from a mine-on behalf of the colonising power. They did not see it as a 
source of food for the local population, nor even as their livelihood. Indeed the - 
British economist -Tohn Stuart Mill said that the colonies should not be thought of 
as civilizations or countries at all but as Agricultural establishments whose sole 
purpose was to supply The ’larger community to which they belong 1 . Mill said "Our 
West India Colonies, for example, cannot be regarded as countries,••.The West 
Indies are the place where England finds it convenient to carry on the production 
of sugar, coffee and a few other tropical commodities". 

Before European intervention,Africans practised a diversified agriculture that 
included the introduction of new food plants of Asian or American origin. But 
colonial rule simplified this diversified production to single cash crops-often to 
the exclusion of staple foods of the native people-and in the process sowed the 
seeds of famine. Central Ghana and most of the Gold Coast was forced to concen¬ 
trate solely on cocoa. Liberia was turned into a virtual rubber plantation and 
food production was all but abandoned in Dahomey and south-east Nigeria in favour 
of palm oilo 

Because people living on the land do not easily go against their natural and 
adaptive drive to grow food for themselves, colonial powers had to force the pro¬ 
duction of cash crops. The first strategy was to use physical or economic force to 
get the local population to grow cash crops instead of food on their own plots 
and then turn them over to the coloniser generally for export. The second strategy 
was the direct takeover of the land by large scale plantations growing crops for 
export. 

As Walter Rodney recounts in "How Europe Underdeveloped Africa", cash crops were 
often grown literally under threat of guns and whips. But although brute force was 
used, taxation was the preferred colonial technique to force Africans to grow cash 
crops. The colonial administrations simply levied taxes on cattle, land, houses 
and even the people themselves. Since the tax had to be paid in the coin of the 
realm, the people had either to grow the crops to sell or to work on the planta¬ 
tions or in the mines of the Europeans. 

Taxation was both an effective tool to stimulate cash cropping and a source of 
revenue that the colonial bureaucracy needed to enforce the system. To expand ; 
their production of export crops to pay the mounting taxes, the people were for 
to neglect the farming of food crops. 

Marketing boards emerged in Africa in the 1930s as another technique for getting 
the profit from cash crop production 


The suppression of indigenous agricultural development served 
I the interests of the colonizing powers in two ways. Not only did it 
I prevent direct competition from more efficient native producers of 
1 the same crops, but it also guaranteed a labour force to work on 
I the foreign-owned estates. Planters and foreign investors were not 
| unaware that peasan ts who could survive economically by their 
I own ptodoctkm would be under less pressure to sell their labour 
| cheaply to the large estates. 


Crops like tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, in the third World take up 
land that could grow food. Such crops are of course more valuable in ca* h 
terms than the food; but the profit does not go to the Third World country 
but to the rich world based multinationals who usually pay very low wages to 
their workers. In 1984 Zimbabwe had to import 400.000 tonnes of maize 
had record crops of tobacco, cotton and soya beans for export. Kenya in 
same year suffered from drought but as an Oxfam consultant pointed out the 
areas of best rainfall grew cash crops for export including luxury it ems 
strawberries and asparagus. 
























colonial government and international firms. Purchases by the marketing boards were 
well below the world market price. Peanuts bought by the. boards from growers in West 
Africa were sold in Britain for more than seven times what the growers received. 

Marketing boards were set up because small farmers in the Gold Coast in 1937 
refused to sell to large cocoa concerns like United Africa Company(a subsiduary of 
Unilever) and Cadbury until they got a higher price. The British government stepped 
in and agreed to buy the cocoa directly in place of the big corporations, and later 
they set up the West African Cocoa Control Board. In theory, its purpose was to pay 
smallholders a reasonable price for their crops. In practice, however, the board, as 
sole purchaser, was able to hold down the prices paid to growers when world prices 
were rising. These marketing boards, set up for most export crops, were actually con¬ 
trolled by the companies. The chairman of the Cocoa Board was John Cadbury of Cadbury 
Brothers which was part of a buying pool exploiting West African cocoa farmers. This 
was no victory for the farmers who had held out for higher prices, as Walter Rodney 
jsums up: the British government and the private companies received all the benefits. 
Big companies like the United Africa Company and John Holt v/ere given....quotas to 
fulfil on behalf of the boards. As agents of the government, they v/ere no longer 
I exposed to direct attack, and their profits were secure. 

The boards sold to the British Pood Ministry at low prices, the Ministry upped 
the price when selling on to British manufacturers netting a high profit for the 
j royal treasury. 

I The marketing boards of Africa only institutionalized what is the essence of 
! colonialism - the extraction of wealth. While profits continued to rise for foreign 
interests and local elites, prices received by those actually growing the commod- 
;ities remained low. 

; The direct takeover of land either by the colonising government or by private 
I foreign interests and the formation of that land into plantations forced previously 
self-provisioning farmers to cultivate the plantation fields through enslavement or 
economic coercion. Laws were passed authorizing foreign companies to lease village- 
owned land, or colonial governments seized land and sold it off cheaply to foreign 
investors. 

The introduction of the plantation meant the divorce of agriculture from nourish¬ 
ment, as the notion of food value was lost to the overriding claim of 1 market value * 
iin international trade. Crops such as sugar , tobacco and coffee were selected, not 
on the basis of how well they fed people , but for their high price value relative 
to their weight and bulk so that profit margins could be maintained even after the 
; the costs of shipping to Europe. 

Plantations needed an abundant and readily available supply of low-wage agri¬ 
cultural workers. Colonial administrations used a variety of tactics to undercut 
self provisioning agriculture and so make rural populations dependent on planta¬ 
tion wages. Government services and even the most basic inputs(access to water, 
roads, seeds, credit, pest and disease control information etc. v/ere denied them. 

The good land was stolen for plantations making most of the rural popul ation 
landless or forcing them onto poor soil in small reserves where it was impossible 
to grow enough food or make a living. Hundreds of thousands of Africans were 
forced to become the cheap labour source deeded 1 by the colonial enterprises. 

Only by labouring on plantations or in mines could they hope to pay the colonial 
taxes. 

The tactic of luring people away from producing food for their own needs also 
began in colonial times. Prices of imported food was kept low through the removal 


We have seen how colonialism stifled and distorted traditional I 

I agriculture to extract 'wealth in the form of luxury cash crops; I 
I how colonialism enslaved or forced the migration of the agricul-1 
lturally productive population in search of wage labour to pay! 
I colonial taxes; how colonialism laid the foundation for racial and I 
1 social strife as disparate cultures were thrown together in competi- f 
I lion for survival; and how colonialism exacerbated inequalities ini 
| the countryside, ending land-tenure security, a security that is| 


now recognized as the first prerequisite of agricultural progress. I 

Our knowledge of the past is fundamental to our understanding! 
of the present. The history of the colonial period should be familiar! 

I to any of us, its outcome predictable by any of us: declining food r 
production and greater food imports, increasing impoverishment. I 
growing vulnerability to the constant fluctuations in the inter- f 
national market, and internally uneven growth. 
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of tariffs and subsidies, and the native population were then told that they need 

not grow food because they could always buy it cheaply with their plantation 
wageso Cheap food imports destroyed the market for domestic food and thereby 
impoverished local food producers. Many colonial governments succeeded in making 
colonies so dependent on imported foodstuffs that their reliance continues to this 

da in some countries with large plantations, however, colonial governments, had to 
prevent local farmers from independently growing cash crops, so that they would 
not compete with colonial interests growing the same crop. Given the opportunity, 
farmers were capable of outproducing the large plantations in both the amount and 
the cost per unit. 

The suppression of indigenous agricultural development served the interests of 
the colonising powers by preventing direct competition from more efficient native 
producers of the same crops, and guaranteeing a labour force to work on the 
foreign-owned estates. 

Colonialism was the beginning of European countries exploiting the third world, 
and so creating its present poverty. It seems that the third world has always been 
poor, when in fact, colonialism through forcing countries to replace their own 
food c^ops with cash crops, using their labour to produce them and encouraging 
reliance on imported food actively encouraged dependence and underdevelopment in 
in the third world 0 ’’Historical guilt” may not create jobs or feed hungry mouths, 
but neither is that any reason to simply forget or pretend it never happened as 
many history books would allow. Justice will not be done until the real truth of 
colonial exploitation is written into school history books, maybe then people will 
realise that the "British Empire", built on stolen land and the backs of genera- - 
tions of people in third world countries was not so ’Great* after all. 


The legacy of colonialism 


JThe effects of colonialism could not be wiped clean simply by a proclamation 
of independence. The colonial enforcement of export agriculture handicapped 
future development by orienting indigenous production and trade patterns to serve 
narrow export interests. Internal trade that might have served as the means for 
autonomous development was disrupted or destroyed by the colonial cash crop 
systems geared to the needs of foreign interests. 

The narrowing of agricultural experience to plantation work has over the years 
robbed entire generations of people of the basic farming skills and knowledge 
that they once held. Moreover, it is difficult for many people toreturn to grow¬ 
ing the food they need because farming has come to be associated in their minds 

with misery and degradation. . ,. . ~_- 

The transfer of people of one race and culture to work plantations in a fore gn 
land was a basic strategy of colonialism in all parts of the world. People o 
different racial and cultural backgrounds were thrown together in conditions ol 
extreme hardship. The differences and antagonism between workers provided the 
colonisers with an excuse to keep very oppressive control of the labour for . 
This forced mixing of races and cultures has left a legacy of social tensions 
that make co-operation and economic unity almost impossible. By the forced 
migration of people, the pitting of race against race for the crum s rom + ^ on# 
colonial table, colonialism undermined development based on mutual co-opera 
Colonialism destroyed the structure of traditional third world societies, 
many ways they were totally autocratic with the chief or village headman having 
unlimited power. But while the people were obliged to serve their leaders, 
privileged elite were also under__obligation^o^r^e^^^n^^rov^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


Cash crops occupy enormous areas of many countries’ best land: I 

I 55 per cent in the Philippines, 80 per cent in Mauritius, peanuts I 
I alone 50 per cent in Senegal, and they often hog most of the scarce I 
I inputs that go into successful fanning. Export commodities take I 
| priority for irrigation, fertilizers, pesticides or machinery - they I 
o orient the intangible inputs of scientific research and financial | 
I credit. 


| Already by 1969 over 19 per cent of the total crop! 
I area of Central America was planted with non traditional fruits and I 
] vegetables.** If we combine this 19 per cent with the 29 per cent I 
I of the crop-land devoted to coffee, cotton, and sugar exports** - not j 
1 to mention untold acres for banana and cattle exports 
I begin to understand why so many people in these countries are I 
| undernourished. 




















fare of the poor majority.. Because of this, such societies did have a degree of 
trust and compassion and hard times were shared to some degree 0 In Vietnam for 
example before the French, the rulers allowed communal land to be used to ensure 
that each family had at least a minimal food supply. 

Colonialism destroyed all this, the rulers lost much of their authority in the 
eyes of their people when the proved unable to defend their territory against the 
occupied invasions of the European colonists. The introduction of a commercialised 
production system meant traditional obligations were replaced by money-based ties 
and instead of a ruler and the ruled being responsible for each other, the notion 
was that a Gross National Product would provide for everyone. Most importantly, 
while colonialism undermined the traditional respect for the elite class, it invest 
ed that class with a greater real power. In 18th century Bengal, in India, for 
example, the British made the Indian.elites into landed proprietors, responsible 
for collecting money for the crown from tenant cultivators. These zamindars, as 
they were called, used their power to acquire vast holdings of land for themselves 

Before the British ruled India, debt was common but moneylenders were not power 
ful, partly because land was not owned privately. Without private ownership land 
could not be lost because of indebtedness, but once the British introduced private 
ownership in order to collect taxes, and every smallholder had to pay in cash 
regardless of whether the harvest had been good or bad, land became the collateral 
for loans with which to pay debts in hard times. If hard times continued, cult¬ 
ivators lost their land as the colonial legal system put its weight behind fore¬ 
closures. 

When colonial policy tried to stem this transfer of land to non-agriculturalist 
money lenders, many moneylenders simply became landlords themselves. Also larger 
landholders became moneylenders, as their debtors failed they simply added to the 
land they already owned. 

Colonialism in its need to extract wealth from the colonies, introduced a money 
economy and reinforced the emergence of one class over another by giving power to 
the elites. It promoted the increasing concentration of landholding and owning by 
the few and thus the increasing landless of the many, and it biased development 
towards the most potentially profitable areas. It is this legacy, these imbalances 
that form such a great obstacle to true development in the third world today. 

No more empires ? 

The empires have now, more or less, gone. But are things really much different*? 
Old style colonialism has merely been replaced by a new sort of control known as 
'neo-colonialism 1 -investment, aid, loans and other forms of economic pressure are 
used by the rich, powerful countries to dominate the much poorer developing 
nations. This has largely replaced military dominance(except in Central and South 
America where the USA employs both forms of persuasion), but the effects are still 
the same. Almost complete control over the countries economies. 

Agricultural exports from countries in Asia, Africa, South and Central America 
have since the late 1950s been increasing at an impressive rate, yet for all the 
tea, coffee, sugar, cotton, cocoa, soybeans, cassava, feedgrain, meat and a whole 
variety of fresh fruit and vegetables that find their way into the global super¬ 
market, hunger and malnutrition and death from lack of food are all commonplace, 
in these parts of the world. 

Non-food crops occupy over 25^ of the area in the third world used for crop 
production(mainly for export). In the Philippines one third of all cultivated 
land is used to grow food for export while many of its own inhabitants are under¬ 
nourished.- 

And in the global supermarket, even dogs and cats can outbid the third world s 
hungry. Vast quantities of fish caught in third world waters end up feeding pets 
in Europe and North America 
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The answer to the question why can’t nations feed themselves I 

I must begin with an understanding of how colonialism actively | 
I prevented people from doing just that. Colonialism 

• forced peasants to replace food crops with cash crops that | 
were then expropriated at very low rates; 

»took over the best agricultural land for export crop planta-| 


tions and then forced the most able-bodied workers to leave I 

the village fields to work as slaves or for very low wages on I 
plantations; 

• encouraged a dependence on imported food; 

• blocked native peasant cash crop production from competing I 
with cash crops produced by settlers or foreign firms. 
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under several different brand j one product, for example washing powder 

than all the others it also urodncll’ ^ °*. 7! l "7 6aCh ° ne as being better 

more profitable, but less iSf; Nor should we forget TNCs promotion of far 

easier, cheaper and quickerto tk hlghl y Processed convenience food as being 

TNCs who produce processed foL . thanbuyin S f resh food °r basic ingredients, 
consumers with relatively high Tnroml 68 * “ l™* 1 p ^° d " ctl ° n ln countries where 
over raw foodstuffs Thn ■*- s can ^e *taught* to pick convenience foods 

Britain, W^t G^m^y Mexico^ndlr n U 1 S - f . p —°rs abroad are Canada, 
or more of the .,1^ - and Brazl1 - In Britain, U.S. interests control 50% 

cake°mixes, ^pet*"? ood^and f °° dS ’ breakfasb Cereals ' p ° tat ° ~ da P a ' 


Cemmerciogenic Malnutrition 


if^hey P want e them th thfs 1UeDt nations can afford ««* processed luxuries 

tney want them, the same cannot be said for the majority of people in Brazil 

gelatine°dfsser^s mP cInd7 her %^ h H “2" marketing of the companies has focused on 
can* T ’■ candy > aoft drinks, chewing gum, ice cream and what the trade 

calls speciality( i.e. junk)foods with little or no nutritional value. A Mexican 

r7hat° P tb l0 f iSt di a \ StUdy ° n dietry in MeXiCan ^d di^er- 

contact with the Products which Peasants want to buy the moment they come into 
contact with the advertising message are white bread and soft drinks'. 

df lndia the large increase in food advertising aimed at well off consumers 
for high-priced nutritious products has also influenced the poor and convinced . 
them that they must buy these same goods to keep their children healthy. People 
m west Bengal were buying processed baby foods on the black market at outrageous 
prices when they could have bought cows milk much cheaper* 

Doctors working in rural villages in Mexico say that it is not uncommon for a 
family to sell the few eggs and chickens it raises to buy Coke for the father 
while the children waste awav for the lack of protein. 

sj.*ss^£- jss* 

K‘£ ,h ** 1 ‘” “‘ hl * ,s *£•' 

The involvement of foreign firms in food processing in underdeveloped countries 
ed to be very small. Two factors changed this, the saturation of the markets in 

20? U of r tbe C0Unbrdes for thair product, and their realization that the top 10 or 
,0 of the population in underdeveloped countries represented an emerging consumer 
mun’ t gro Z lne P°P ulatlon that T 'SS an untapped potential market, 
bv ° me byofferin 6 a better product or greater efficiency but 

worlr R + \ ake °ir S adverblsll « aad ' is how they operate in the third 

that ni a a er S a ^ txng ;f rom scratch, the food companies buy out local firms 

that already produce at least one of the same foods. Nabisco took over local bis¬ 
cuit and cracker companies in countries like Venezuela, Mexico, Iraq, Brazil 

PUert ° Ria °. Wall's the Unilever ice-cream and sausage subsidiary. 
Genera? Lof “ manufacturers in places such as Denmark, Ireland and Brazil, 
seafn s S acquxred 13 i ndla > bbe largest chocolate processor and best known 

seafood processor in Venezuela and two thirds of Brazil's chewing gum market as 
wej.i as Kibon its largest ice cream manufacturer. 

+ J he v SOal ° f a f00d company is not feeding people, it is selling its product, 
tnis brand consciousness or loyalty is the yardstick by which they measure the 
ccess of their company and their advertising campaign. If people choose their 
product over Brand X then they have succeeded. 
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Advertising works most of the time, but occasionally things go wrong. General 
Poods brought in advertising and marketing experts to decide how to get urban 
Brazilians to eat its Kibon ice cream in the winter rainy season. One idea was 
ilucky visits’: A Kibon representative might call one evening at someones home 
and award them a gift certificate if they had a pint of Kibon*s ice cream in the 
refrigerator. The suspense was non-existent for millions as they are simply too 
poor to have refrigerators 

In Mexico, General Foods took over a dried-soup company as its launching pad 
for Jell-0(which has no nutritional value). It put a. plastic Walt Disney figure 
costing 6 cents on the packets, encouraged kids to collect all 24 an<i sales jump 

ed 10005 & in one week. 

Beechams have used some very ruthless ways of building up a market for Horlick 
in India and other Asian countries. First of all they claimed it to be ’twice as 
good as milk’ but the Indian government stopped this. They replaced it with slo¬ 
gans about the energy, life and vitality it gives(this is the same drink sold in 
Britain to send people to sleep!). Most worrying are the film adverts(Indians 
are avid filmgoers, because most people can afford the low entrance fees), in 
which a mother takes a sick, child into a doctor’s surgery and receives a pre¬ 
scription for Horlicks. # — 

Although most TNCs aim their products at small upper-income groups, soft drink 
are one product that can be manufactured cheaply enough to be priced within the 
reach of millions, yet still produce profit to pay for the advertising budget.. 
The ingredients , cost little - they’re basically sugar and water, yet to the poor 
they represent symbols of.the high-life. . M 

The most extensive dietary harm of foreign corporations in the third world is 
without doubt soft drinks. They are responsible for the jump in sugar consumptioi 
Mexicans go through well over 14 billion bottles a year-nearly five bottles ior 
every ma n woman and child every week. It is the international brands which sell 
more - Coca Cola and Pepsi - even though they are twice the price of local brands. 

The great majority of people are convinced that soft drinks must be consumed | 
every day, it is a mark of social status to have soft drinks_with every meal mainl 
due to extensive radio and television or billboard advertising. 

The advertising efforts of the TNCs influence even those with very little mone^ 
Implying that their food is worthless compared to western diets. If people in the 
west insist on processed, branded food, they simply end up spending more of theiij 
income on it. Nobody starves, although nutrition suffers. But in underdeveloped 
countries wfere it is common for families to have .to spend BO^of their income on 
food, the result of shifting to more costly but less nutritious food is dangerou 
to their health as we shall see later. 

Commerciogenic malnutrition is the name used to describe the result of using 
advertising pressure to convince people that their own traditional foods are 
somehow inferior to the highly refined food and junk food sold by the TNCs. If 
there is a profit to be made they do not stop to consider at whose expense or 
health it will be at. If an already undernourished person can be made to want 
junk food then the companies do not see it as their problem. f 

The International Organization Of Consumers Unions has said that ’new consumers 
....passing from agrarian subsistence into the market place, are pressured into 
dietary tastes and habits whose high cost is related less to the nutritive va ue 
than to the promotion, packaging and profits of foreign brand owners.. .the mar e 
dominance of transnationals in some countries makes it less and less possib e^ o 
alternative high nutrient foods to be produced and sold L _at_accessible^^ice£^ 


I We are living in the era of the worldwide penetration of agribusi¬ 

ness, the linking up of underdeveloped countries’ farms with global 
food markets: a Global Farm supplying a Global Supermarket. 

The world’s hungry' 1 people are being thrown into even more 
direct competition with the well-fed and the over-fed. The fact 
that a food is grown in abundance right where they live, that their 
own country’s natural and financial resources were consumed in 
producing it, or even that they themselves toiled to 
no longer mean that they will be likely to eat 

.-**• 


f Rather, it will I 


; Global Supermarket where everyone in the! 


I world, poor or rich, must reach for it on the same shelf. Every I 


I item has a price and that price, in large part, is determined by I 


I what the world’s better-off customers are willing to pay. None I 


I without money will be able to move through the check-out line. I 


I Even our pet dogs and cats can outbid most of the world’s hungry I 


I people. This emerging Global Supermarket will be the < 


l of food ’interdependence’ in a world of unequals. 
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Contract farming 

This changing of people’s diets happens everywhere TNCs go* They also disrupt 
local societies by the way they ’zero in’ on land* Plantation owning agribusiness 
left over from colonial days is going out of fashion in some parts of the world 
in favour of more sophisticated types of control. Outright ownership of land is 
n ow not necessary for TNCs as long as they still control production. Getting rid 
of land ownership eliminates a lot of labour, money and political problems for 
TNCs as well as the fear of nationalization. Agribusiness firms are shifting to 
,contract farming' where local producers sign contracts committing themselves to 
use certain inputs to produce a specified amount of produce with the date of del¬ 
ivery to the corporation and the price fixed. TNCs, with little capital invested, 
still keep tight control over all aspects of marketing and distribution, and far¬ 
mers axe left to cope with all the risks such as the weather and other unpredict¬ 
able elements. 

Nestle, second only in size to the Anglo-Dutch TNC Unilever derives over 50% of 
its turnover from products using milk, cocoa or coffee as raw materials and yet 
it owns not a single cow nor an acre of coffee or cocoa producing land. It does 
not need to, it can control production more effectively by dominating the local 
commodity markets and by monopolising supplies to the producers. 

For example, dairy farmers in Brazil sow their pastures with seeds selected by 
Nestle's Brazil research station. Loans are given to farmers to pay for the seeds 
cattle fodder, vaccines and farm machinery." Nestle then buys the farmers milk 
output and deducts from its payment an amount for loan repayment. It is unlike y 
that either small or large farmers would be in a position to refuse such loans - 
not wanting to offend perhaps the only customer for the milk. Nestle have no 
money tied up in farming, yet they can control the quality and quantity of the 
milk and by being in such a powerful position they can get the commodities at a 

bargain price. . 

Contract farming was not invented by agribusiness for underdeveloped countries, 
it is an already proven tool of agribusiness in gaining control over f<ood Produc¬ 
tion in western countries too. The production contract was the tool by which TNCs 
like Ralston Purina, Cargill, Pilsbury and Continental Grain took control of e 
United States' poultry industry beginning in the- late 1950s, which left American 
farmers as little more than hired hands in a corporate factory. And in Bn ain 
Unilever(who own Birds Eye and Batchelors) has almost complete control over the 
pea market of East Anglia without owning a single acre of farmland. They tell 
the farmer which variety of pea to grow, what fertilizer to use and how often, 
when to plant and harvest and what price they will pay. ni ever s 
risk, if the peas do not meet their inflated expectations an * 

buy or if there is a glut and the farmer is left with a surplus, it is not Uni 

lever who has the problem of finding another customer. . 

. . „ num ber of land-use systems. Brooke Bond Liebig has 

Agribusiness can adapt to any num Plantations in Sri Lanka, but is 

outfight ownership of only about 1% exports-and that is where the 

still able to -ntroi a t^d of^the^country s tea m expor its ^ in the 

money is to be made. Sri has na that there will be no obstacles 

t°o P the1ref m^kefiS o“ ea. 


. As British food researcher Chris Wardle has pointed out ‘In every 1 
I major food product area one. two and sometimes three companies I 
I account for the major share of retail sales. In the case of margarine, I 
I consumers in the UK might think they have five different brands I 
I from which to choose; Blue Band, Stork, Summer County, Echo I 
land Imperial How many of them know that all these brands are I 
I made by one company (Unilever) whose sales account for 70 per J 
| cent of the retail market? 


, food being grown (or those who! 

lean afford to buy it What is new is the agribusiness notion that au 
I the world can be one Global Farm. Production of many (ow-l 
1 nutrition crops that can fetch premium prices for the sdler isi 

■ being shifted out of the countries where most of the^buyers hve | 

■ These overseas production sites, in many countries with vast under-■ 
I nourished populations, are becoming mere extensions of the agn ■ 

■ cultural systems of western countries. In fact, the . cor P° r ®^°“| 
I themselves regularly refer to their farms and processing plants in I 
I underdeveloped countries as ‘offshore production units - a re- 1 
| vealing terminology. 

















TCTibusiTess is basically ant^nisti~to national control over local food">o 
Guction and marketing, third world countries do not even get the benefits of chea 
food the bulk of what is produced is exported to markets abroad where they can _ 
command higher prices. For example only 10* of what Del Monte and Dole produce in 
the Philippines is sold there, including canned goods that will not meet foreign 
health standards. In Tokyo, a Del Monte or Dole pineapple costs the equivalent of' 
$1.50, compared with 8 cents at the plantation. . 1 

We might suppose that third world governments would reap a tidy sum in taxes 
from the business dealings of TNCs and their subsiduanes in their countries. Not 
at all records often show that they make a loss. This is not down to bad manage, 
ment it is the art of 'transfer pricing' whereby profits are shifted from one 
country to another where taxes are lower. Funds lent to an overseas subsiduary y 
the parent company at a high rate of interest, or generous payments by the subsid 
uaryto the parent corporation for the privilege of using a well known brand nam« 

^Transferpricing 1 i^not just used in the third world either. It helps to^xplai 
for example, why Nestle*s $650 million U.S. operations made a loss, when tax 
were about 40$. However the Swiss subsiduary (where Nestle on average pays a 
its profits in taxes) declared over £300 million in profits. 


I Agribusiness and it’s workers 


What is the real life condition of those who labour for TNCs who supply the 
Global Supermarket? Has the coming of Agribusiness meant decent jobs, income fa 
adequate food and a secure foundation for development? As you have probably guess, 
the answer is no. In the case of the Mexican strawberry industry studied in 
a Jh bv Snest Feder in his book "Strawberry Imperialism" the workers are virtu; 
slaves zSora aid dlcona were two small towns in the mid 1?60s before the stray 

si: 2£&22 3* ss 

5.30 ... ep.i«a w «»• -ilitOT «-•* CafS it . tn~. Huy 

growers or the*r agents to come and pick up several nui 

n °Those who do get work get under the legal minimum^wage^of ^^^per^day^^ ^ 
particularly true for women and ohildren w °’ . , in the f ru it and vegetable 

equal work and against child labour. 1 e sells for more than the labour 

industry in the USA (where the orange crateyoulg children if it is 
to fill it), a family must field every member | he re they will wor. 

to survive. No workers dar e ask how much they will_oe_P-.- 


radion of Mexico is that land obtained cheaply 
|ca!n>^rcatcd dieaply. Rather than requiring careful fanning and 
I applying inputs to increase yields, more land Is ploughed. The 
■ land, according to Feder. is ‘plundered’: bad plants, destructive 
I use of irrigation, bad farming, and misuse of pesticides are in many 
1 places mi ning the soils. But agribusiness knows that it can just 
I move on to new i«nH eventually even into another country, where 
I the whole process can be started again. 


The domination of TNCs in the cultural sphere which 
has increasingly transmitted transnational culture and 
lifestyles to the Third World has also become a powerf 
mechanism for undermining the Third World’s capacity 
for self-reliant develop ment, reinforcing the process o 
structural dependency. 


.,..j . 
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or if they will have work the next day. As one worker put it, "In order not to 
starve, we don't ask any questions." The people work long hours and seven days a 
week- without extra pay, everyday they are exposed to pesticides resulting in 
headaches, vomiting, fainting and death. Efforts to organise for better working 
conditions have always met with employer violence. 

The story is the same on the cattle ranches of Brazil where several thousand 
peasant families have been expelled from their subsistence farms to make way for 
TjjCs and other tax-haven cattle farmers. These people provide a convenient labour 
force for the preparation of pasture land. To keep their wages low they are join¬ 
ed by thousands of other jobless people - one of Brazil's richest resources - some¬ 
times transported from hundreds of miles away,. The TNCs turn their employment 
problems over to labour brokers for low wages, often keeping half the money for 
food and their own commisions. tlany workers have to pay back the cost of trans 
portation too, they live in conditions of semi-slavery and are guarded by armed 
militias. Since no workers are directly^ employed by the ranching companies, they 
do not consider themselves responsible for the plight of the people. 

In Sri Lanka, the tea estate workers of Brooke Bond Liebig 'have no security of 
employment,., live in dilapidated housing, with poor water supply and sanitary 
facilities and suffer from disease and malnutrition* according to. the Internation¬ 
al Union of Foodworkers. 

And if tomorrow the agribusinesses decide it is cheaper to process their pro¬ 
duction in the third world rather than in America, Britain or Europe, their work¬ 
ers will have no choice in the matter. The companies are flexible and their multi¬ 
national status allows them to ditch unprofitable operations and sack workers as 
and when they need to. They are answerable to no 

The world’s worst transnationals 

As Susan George wrote in "How The Other Half Dies", her now famous study of 
world hunger, there is a great deal of competition for this title and probably too 
many to mention. However the activities of the soft drink TNCs Coca-Cola and Pepsi 
and thevbaby milk companies such as Nestle should not go ignored, their adver. 
tising policies in the third world directly contribute to increasing infant mal¬ 
nutrition and death. 

For the soft drink companies with their multi-million dollar advertising budget 
the seduction of the young begins in school. They provide or finance refrigerators! 
and other appliances and provide free soft drinks at school events in exchange for 
permission to sell in schools. Dr Anne Dias of the Nutrition Institute in Rio de 
Janeiro surveyed six to fourteen year old school children. She found high levels 
of consumption of Coca-Cola, Fanta(owned by Coca-Cola) and Pepsi of up to two 
bottles a day, by all but the very poor with family incomes under $80 monthly.. 
Virtually none of the children drank milk and all of them showed symptoms of vita¬ 
min deficiency, some also had protein-calorie malnutrition. 

'In Zambia New Internationalist magazine reported that babies had become mal¬ 
nourished because their mothers fed them on Coke and Fanta believing it was the 
best thing they could give their children. In 1969 a paediatrician reported that 
54& of the seriously malnourished children admitted to a hospital at Ndola had 
'Fanta Baby* written on their progress charts at the foot of their beds. Fanta 
advertisements have supposedly been banned by the Zambian government because of 
their influence on the poor. 

The activities of Nestle have been well documented in over a thousand press 
articles, television and U.N. reports and have inspired the most intensive and 
angry campaign ev^r again st a TNCs activities i nthethird ^wor ld. 

TNCs are^dso^uilt^o^dumpin^dangcrous and substandard pro¬ 

ducts in the Third World where they are freely sold. Virtually every 
developed country including the Soviet Union has been caught 
dumping products in the Third World. The list of these products 
is frighteningly long, and it includes pharmaceuticals, pesticides, 
food products, contraceptives, children’s products, and^general 
[con sumer goods. 
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'in 1973 New Internationalist published the first article on the Nestle baby food 
scandal in which two professors of child health with over 30 years of experience 
in infant malnutrition between them, in Africa, told how Nestle was encouraging 
African mothers to abandon breast feeding their children in favour of their dried 
baby milk formula. Their story was corroborated by many other medical workers in 

third world countries, . . J 

The fact is that mothers milk is unquestionally the best baby food 0 .Scientiiic 
research shows it contains the correct amounts of proteins, minerals and fats for 
a human baby. It also provides immunisation for the child against food allergies 

and locally common infections. ...... , 

Nestle and other formula milk companies have not been satisfied with this, and 
by exploiting the natural desire of parents to ensure a healthy baby they have 
created a market where none seemed to exist. They have used billboard, newspaper 
f§| and radio advertisements; they have employed nurses in maternity wards and clinic 
to demonstrate and give away free samples and have set up special ’milk banks’ t 
sell their formula at discount prices. 

i In western countries mothers who do not breastfeed have access to clean water, 
j sterilisation and refrigeration equipment, hygiene, they are literate and have tl 
; money to buy enough baby food. May ’third world mothers have none of these thing 
; Because they are convinced by advertising that Nestle equals a healthy a y, e 
mix the formula with unboiled water in an unsterilised bottle and only have very 
basic cooking equipment, many cannot read and less than 10 % buy enough milk o 
adequately feed^their babies. Reports of diluting the formula with water are 
commonplace. A 19^9 survey in Barbados found that 82$ of the families using the 
formula as the sole food for two or three month old babies were making a four da 
can last five days to three weeks. On diluted formula a baby loses weight and 
deteriorates into the malnourished condition called marasmus and becomes increase 

irL Despite°several successful consumer boycotts of Nestle products and. 
milk TITCs operating in third world countries in the 1970s orc ® ° 

code of advertising!including Nestle). Nestle has continued to promote its milk 
: ^d reports from^edical and rural health workers of babies who have died after 
Kw months of a watery milk diet adopted in spite of health workers adv ^® h ,^ e 
been so widespread that babies in some African Hospitals are m beds marked L 

jnss: s f/s s-jaarjEfca s& s 
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An attack on the bottle-baby tragedy has been happening sua ^ ed by' heal 

underdeveloped countries. In Papua, New umea, s -P ee g governments 

workers not to display formula company advertisements. Some find 

jhave instructed rural health workers to des roy advertisements with a 

S them. In Nigeria all milk companies have to ^ Mothers are warned aho 

I phrase like 'Breast feeding is always best for your baby . Morn childre n o* 

the dangers of formula feeding and are sh°wn ow o , for mothers who caJ 

locally available foods. Various nutritionxs s suitable to low-income home 

not breastfeed, nourishing artificial feeding regies suitable to low 
with limited facilities. Several of these would cost only about a quar 

hl fn 1989, Nestle was again found to be breaking the WHO/UNICEP Code on the 
keting of babymilk, resulting once more in an international boycott of all Nes 

an^^^ssubs^luar^^produ^s^Over^a^^^^^^j^^^^J^^ 


countnes have only resulted in h.gh profit repatriation,] 
I transfer pricing practices, reliance on foreign intermediate or capital imports, low domestic remvestmen . 

' poor employment creation, artificially low wages, ecological havoc, and undesirable cultural impac 
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In breach of the World Health 
Organisation's guidelines on the marketing 
0 f powdered baby milk products in 'Third 
World' countries, Nestle, the largest food 
multinational in the world, supplies free 
dried baby milk to hospitals, as a means 
of pushing their products. When this is 
■ ven to mothers to use, their own breast 
milk dries up, and on leaving hospital, 
they have to continue buying the 
expensive powdered milk product to feed 
their child. Due to poor sanitation, bottle 
feeding using powdered milk mixed with 
water puts babies at risk of diarrohea 
and death. Every three minutes a baby 
dies in the Third World' from unsafe 
bottle feeding. There is an international 
boycott of Nestle products to force Nestle 
to stop supplying free samples of baby 
milk to hospitals in the "Third World'. 


NESTLE 

PRODUCT LIST 
FOR THE UK 


NESTLE 
Nescafe Coffees: 

Blend 37 
Gold Blend 
Fine Blend 
Alta Rica 
Cap Colombie 

Caro Coffee Substitute 

Nesquik 

Ideal 

Milkmaid 

Milo 

Nestle's Milky Bar 


Mix-O-Choc 

Superquik 

Flo-Mix 

Flo-Lite 

Maggi 

Nestle's Diary Crunch 
Animal Bar 
Ashbourne Water 
Elevenses 
Fulcreem Custard 
Tip Top 
Karima 
Cello 

Henri Nestle Collection 
Carnation 

CHAMBOURCY 
Flan by 
Chambourcy 



Creme Vienna 

Nouvelle 

Robot 

Bonjour 

Kenly 

Fomage Frais 
Jacky 
Chamby 
Hippo pota 
Darlky 
Le Grande 

TARTEX (DYNA) 
Vesser Pates 


HOLGATES HONEY 
FARMS 

GRAY DUNN & CO. 
Biscuits 

FINDUS 
Findus 
Eskimo 
Lean Cuisine 

LIBBY 

Libby's 
C Drinks 
Um Bongo 
Moonshine 


CROSSE & 
BLACKWELL 


CARNATION 

Coffee-Mate 

Slender 

Build-up 

Friskies (for cats) 
Friskies (for dogs) 

buitoni 

Pasta Products 
Canned Foods 

ROWNTREE 
Kit Kat 
Aero 
Yorkie 
Lion 

Toffee Crisp 


BRITISH SHOYU 


The only type of agribusiness that has helped third world countries to make any 
progress towards better nutrition for the poor is the food processing machinery 
industry. Companies that have proved most useful are the non-integrated TNCs that 
Lave no interest in selling the finished product, or providing the raw materials 
to manufacture it. 

Because people in the third world are very easily influenced by western adver¬ 
tising techniques, some governments end up having to devote precious resources to 
promote campaigns that counteract the effective and costly advertising of the in¬ 
tegrated TNCs that want to control the whole food chain from the producer to the 
consumer 

Third world governments who want to produce healthier, nutritious locally made 
tood for the,ir people can buy the processing machinery from companies such as 
lfa-Laval from Sweden and Buhler from Switzerland, both of whom have, in the 
Past, co-operated with UN agencies such as UNICEF, WHO, FAO and the aid pro¬ 
grammes of their own governments. 

processing of local agricultural and other raw materials is the only way that 
bird world countries will ever add value to these products and obtain a better, 
airer price on the world market, when the industrialised countries accept such 
t^Portso There is every reason why chocolate should be manufactured in Africa 
^om African cocoa beans and instant coffee from Latin American coffee beans in 
P°se countries. Countries that have tried this have invariably met wuth oppo¬ 
sition. General Foods(Maxwell House) single-handedly prevented US imports of 
bazilian instant coffee. 
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In spite of a few counter-examples, agribusiness will never be able to -fee'/ Tv, 
world. The International Union Of Foodworkers which ctouds 125 na tH™^ • 
and has a total membership of over 2 million told thfW 4 K „Tp 
that agribusiness not only can-t feed the world, it c or lon't JeTtZTil 
own workers. Here is part of what the IUF said: n Ieea 

Agribusiness bears a special responsibility for the present food crisis While 
food deficits and malnutrition have grown worse during the past ten yS ' tte i 

multinational firms have got bigger and richer at the same rate that tS^carcit 
of food has increased, e scarcity 

The goal of agribusiness is not to increase food resources, nor to contribute 
to their equitable distribution, nor yet to adapt existing technology ?o the con¬ 
ditions of particular countries. Their goal is first and foremost tf increase H 
their markets and their commercial outlets, to out production costs and increase 
their profits. This is unquestionably true, but should be made clear especially ] 
at.this Conference where multinationals are spreading their propaganda about thei 
supposed capability to solve the world food crisis. 

Foodworkers of the developing countries have long and bitter experience of this 
capability. There are great numbers of agribusiness workers whose low salaries 
^ St mtniHt US1I1S ’ Poor health and squalid working conditions are such that hun 
and undernourishment for them and for their families are commoi 
place. If so many multinational firms do not even allow their own workers to feed 
themselves properly, then how can we imagine for a moment that they can bring a 
decent diet to everyone. » 

Third world elites 

Why do third world governments so often seem to act as if the adoption of west 
ern values and methods are the only road to development? It may still be unpop- 
min 1 * ^ S i° me circles to W-ame anyone other than outside organizations such as 
TNCs, banks, governments etc., for exploitation of the third world. But their con 
tinued presence, and influence is aided in part by corrupt officials, generals, 
presidents, oil sheiks, politicians, businessmen, and landowners in those coun 
trieso 

. _^ e °Pl e > whatever their nationality, or colour of skin will show greed and self 
ishness and oppress those beneath them if it proves necessary in order to hold ol 
to what they have acquired. They will co-operate with anyone who promises to help 
maintain them in positions of power and privileged status. 

It is not entirely by chance that third world elites have aped rich western lif 
styles. In the five centuries of colonialism there have always been elites in 
third world countries eager to collaborate with colonial powers in exchange for 
a slice of the cake. 

In what is now considered to be the post-colonial years - since the end of Worli 
War Two, local elites have been more than willing to pander to the whims of th 
western governments and TNCs. For those of you who wish to read more on this sub 
ject I 'would recommend to you chapter three of ’How the Other Half Dies* by Susai 
George, which details how the USA through overt organizations like USAID(Agency 
for International Development) and DoD(Department of Defense), and covert ones 
like the CIA mounted a long and costly effort to bring what they saw as key cit¬ 
izens in third world countries around to *thinking American* • (European countries 
have attempted to do exactly the same but have had to work with less resources). 

It has been specific US foreign policy to gain influence in third world coun ' 
ries y bringing judges, governors of banks, government ministers and members of 
major government departments to the US; and through university seminars and train¬ 
ing programmes they have been lectured intensively on *US institutions, traditions 
an values! o Once the participants return home to take up responsible jobs, or 

versity courses(much attention is focused on students too, because 'universities 
in many underdeveloped countries are centres of unrest and focal points of expres r 
sion o discontent 1 .), contacts with them are maintained. 

former deputy administrator of USAID proudly, pointed out that "there are verj 
n a o+ C ° UntrieS 121 the free world w bere former participants have not had a real im- 
i [ nr-r ±B l\ f rninent * P rdva ^ e industry and .the professions" 
















NO FOREIGN INTERVENTION 
SUPERPOWERS OUT OF THE 
THIRD WORLD 


The U S lias organized under its sponsor 
sh, p <,nrf protection a neocolonial system 
of client states ruled by terror to serve the 
interests of U S corporate greed the local 
fascist oligarchy and the rml.tary elite in 
e ach country The actions taken by 
US backed military rulers include the 
systematic use of imprisonment, torture, 
d'sappearances and murder by government 
JTirl'tdiy death squads U S multinationals 
haw! welcomed the stability * ol the new 
«cist order while these regimes are 
Sa «age m their treatment of dissidents 


priests, nuns, religious workers, labor 
leaders peasant organizers or others who 
threaten then order In an important sense 
the torturers are functionaries of Bank 
America Coca Cola Exxon. IBM, Texas 
Instruments etc and the U S government. 
The U S policy ol imposing and supporting 
fascist terrorist torture oriented regimes is 
taking place today rn Argentina. Bolivia, 
Brazil Chile Colombia. Dominican 
Republic. El Salvador. Guatemala. Haiti, 
Honduras Paraguay. Uruguay (and until 4 
years ago Nicaragua) in Latin America 


alone In Africa Liberia Monaco, South 
Africa and’lumsia in Asia Indonesia, 
Philippines and South Korea, and in the 
Medderannean lurjxey All are U S client 
states with U S framed military personnel 
conducting police training and all are 
charged with human rights violation over 
long periods of time think ot the tens of 
millions m our human family who have 
suffered the abuses of imprisonment, rape 
and pillage torture and murder directly 
due to the policies of the U S 
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THE THIRD WORLD & THE ARMS TRADE 

Arming the harming^the poor ^ ^ of 

Developing ma; jor arms producers have encouraged the third world to 

s^Ld" scarce resources o^ the purchase of expensive military hardware, inste a 
of Sing them to provide adequate food, better health and education servxces, 

a 's«, h wi n aS« S“\”r»orS'^, =».».* 

Since 1945 devas t a ted the lives of millions more. The North has generall 

million people and^devastated^^ ^ East and West supp0 rting different 1 

sides for their own ends. The trade began with the superpowers giving friend y 
SStries free weapons! it then became sales, with thiijd world arms imports treb 
liS in real terms between 1962 and 1981, The 1980s saw a decline in arms imports 
duSto debt, domestic arms industries, and the fall of some militar^y <ixctat,orshi 
However their share of trade in conventional weapons was still 6l/» in 19 , 

S °with 2 the"recent thawing of the cold war in the North and the possibility of so* 

esuecially South and South East Asia. The director of the U.S. + ,1®, tVl 

search project for example, now says it must go on because o e ea 

th Hiah W militarv spending reduces the amount that countries can spend on social ] 

In 19=5 1* -i-*** 1 

paid by uhe poor 0 # hungrv is being squandered, it is not 

JSj ESSHrs "rr sk si 

SinS'iSSf 2,X a . 

mortality rates m 141 co ^ _ hpfnrp - single weapon is firedo 

may be attributable to military spen countries with lower military budgets 

ha^Tcrft^i^—s.Vile analysis ^^-^coun^ies showed^ 

e^^^^^^j^^^^^^^^^jjr^win^economic^probKms^i^nuTacturirLg and tradifl 
As developing countries race gro g inc-rative. Thirty four now ! 

arms to earn foreign exchange is pr ,Z or arms exporters 1 
-have their own arms industries and are ^^ras sales 

S^LWfo^S; --L^hfBrltlsfarms industry. 

Br The a Ir n ms S tr r ad! e is big business for Britain. Arms exports fought i^ove^ £240q 
million in 1984. This is a major source °f foreign mbus , researoh and dev 
defence bill by charging overseas customers a ®°°t va tems ( mili t ary technology has 
elopment costs involved in designing new weaponsJ^was the fourth, and is now th 
the fastest built in rate of obsolescence). „ ters 0 f Britain's arms exports 

fifth largest arms trader in the world, three quarters of hrixam 

to third world countries. 


go 


In 1953, Eisenhower said, "Every gunl 
I that is made, every warship launched,! 
I every rocket fired, signifies in a final! 
1 sense a theft from those who hunger and! 
I are not fed-- those who are cold and not| 


I clothed. - 

"This world in arms is not spending! 
money alone—it is spending the sweat off 
its laborers, the genius of its scientists, 
the houses of its children." 



















- Iw^nce Sales Organisation, a department within the Ministry of defence, em- 
around 350 people to promote British arms sales abroad. The British govern- 
pl nt tries to justify its arms sales by citing article 51 of the United Nations 
vter which gives every country the right to self defence* But in fact it is 
S^tish interests which decide where the arms go 0 Major political changes overseas 
Bl \ia for example, threaten British investments or supplies of cheap raw ma er- 
c0 _ * In supplying weapons to repressive or unstable governments, successive n 

iS h governments have shown that national interest and commercial gam matter more 
to them than the peaceful development of a country and its people. 


l/U - 

The repression trade 


Torture, detention without trial, execution, restrictions on movement and travel 
the prohibition of trade unions, freedom of speech and other political 

common to the majority of military governments and repressive regimes, 
no different in the third world. Although repression is still p a world 

the world and need not rely on imported equipment, increasingly t ^ e ^ stun 

rtpmand for arms imports has been for repressive technology sue a . . . 

batons, water cannon, crowd monitoring and torture equipment. Hardware which is 

la Britain 6 is g one of the^or^ppliers of such equipment, devel °P^ out of the 
B Ln of Northern Ireland, this includes police weapons, rubber and plastic 
Sts'"e^ gas! Armoured personnel carriers, electric shock devices, surveil¬ 
lance equipment and computer infSnort^s^ralning. Soldiers from countries 
Another area of British milita y p Chile El Salvador,Indonesia, 

with records of human rights violatione^includingeChile, El^al^a Qf 

Iraq, Pakistan, the P 1 ippi ritish military establishments since 1984. And 

information hafrecSSy come to li^ WSsrfpTrs^l, ITl^T^er 

«*«*«* 

on the innocent people of Cambodia. sheer military might. But the only 

It might be possible to " “ , gust ices Sd divisions that 

£ is not^a military SiZ but social and political solutions 

war worth fighting - the war against poverty_and_hunger__ 
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_ 154,000 jobs are said to 

I depend on the export trade in 
| conventional weapons 
I according to a government 
I spokesman, BUT the 
I argument that there is a spin 
| off in civilian jobs has not 
I been proved, AND United 
I Nations studies show that 
1 ‘conversion’ to ‘alternative’ 
I employment creates more, 
I not fewer, jobs. “For every 70 
I jobs... in the arms trade... 
I about 120 or 130 could be 
I employed in education.” 
I (World Disarmament Campaign) 


‘The Arms race can ML 

I By their cost alone, 

1 armaments Ml the poor 
1 by causing them to starve ’ 


Bargain bazaar 

With major reductions in 
European military forces pend¬ 
ing, sophisticated second-hand 
systems at discount prices 
could flood the arms markets 
in other parts of the world - 
especially in Asia, where coun¬ 
tries are continuing to build up 
their armed forces. 

Much of the US’s surplus 
front-line equipment from 
Europe is now being offered at 
huge discounts - as low as five 
per cent of the market price for 
equivalent new systems. 
Thailand and the Philippines, 
for example, have been offered 
the main US battle tank, the 
M60A1, at $115,000 each, 
down from the previous price of 
well over one million dollars. 
From Far Eastern Economic Review. 
Vol 147 No 13 1990 























WOMEN IN THE THIRD WORLD 

S~\ 111 M T T VS V\ VM «-v -M A T _ • « ■ * 


Could anyone be more undernourished than a poor man at the bottom of the soci~ 
heap in an underdeveloped/developing country? Yes - his wife and children! Accord' 
mg to the United Nations - "If there is not enough food for the whole family th 
working adults tend to take the largest share for themselves. This is partic^r 

Making :d°St S :. C is UN e s D rk n S “ ant , an ^ laCtatin S "omen have addition" ne^d" 
are seen* as the o^LT^ 

harder but their contributions cannot be quantified in what economists can -rea" 
terms. Women are not only responsible for the preparation of food and thenutri!' 
actually^grown!^ but also for a large amount of food that is 


What is women’s work? 

Women produce at least half the world's food. Remaining untrained - almost all 
the training and technology for improving agriculture is given to men, - and ofL 

that heft h 6 V re “ f aCt f ° rCed t0 Perf0rm m0st of the unskilled manual labou. 
that has to be done in labour intensive forms of agriculture and rural Industrie 

d w °rk 111 agriculture, they are construction workers and road buil 

III’ ~l 0mea the roads in lethoso in Southern Africa. In Tories a! 

wIm!r, th WmT° rld ln * ric f teand repetitive assembly work is traditionally done by 
women. Now companies in Free Trade Zones in countries like the Phillpines South 
Korea and Taiwan recruit large numbers of young women to do work which can seriou 
men d m^ S h vi* lth in factor ies where their rights are not respected*, The wo- 

I technology, but their conditions of work are any. 

In the 1970s Free Trade Zones were set up in the third world. TNCs were attracte 

haws UC Fr.prr ^ ^ s ° vernment subsidies, freedom from tax, labour and plannin 
I * . rade Zones employ 80-903 women workers at below standard wages, they 

L n have to work m prison like conditions, under constant surveillance, strike 
trade unions and freedom of movement are severely limited or prohibited. 

In part of Tanzania in Africa, the men work an average of 1800 hours a year-in 
agriculture and then their work is largely done. The women work an average of 260 
hours in the fields and their work has only just begun. They have to go home and 
do all the work there 0 In Haiyana State, India, one study found that the kverage 
working day for women was 15>2 - 16 hours long. Many girls and young women in dev¬ 
eloping countries walk for miles several times a day to fetch clean fresh water 
and firewood for cooking. 

I 111 third world societies, where rural people*s control over food producing res¬ 
ources is being eroded, women are often doubly hurt; they have to work harder as 
the men are forced to seek wage labour away from home, and have to take sole res¬ 
ponsibility for feeding their family often with less land on which to grow food 
|and fewer cash resources. 

V/ith the spread of commercialised agriculture and cash crops, government service 
credit and membership in marketing co-operatives are now overwhelmingly geared to- 
war s men, not women. Cash crops may encourage men to take over women*s land right 
In^-p 0 ^ 5 * 1 crops are introduced, women may lose their rights to both cash and food 
n Airica, wives nearly universally oppose cash crops.because they reduce the 
moun of land available for food, women spend more time cultivating their husband 
cash crop plots than their own food-crop plots. This would not be so bad if they 
~° a , but usually they don*t. It is usually under the 


Icont^l^ 16 ^" USC ^ l<ddS 

lunr "h'!i n ’ Ud ' "’ 0re ,han ,he econo,nic statistics suggest. Much of what they do isl 
■ the w7l F , or , exanl P le ' in devcl opmg coumnes us a whole women supply over half 
|the work needed to produce food I" -—- 1 
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KTisri? 

the C ash income gained from selling the commercial crop is used tothe 

Studies suggest that where promoti^^^cropsUifJ 8 °c T 1°™ 

ces away from women, the nuLition^f ^he ^Yfa^ilV^ , 7 “ ^ ""** 

Health problems 

As well as heavy workloads and inademiate f„„n 

pregnancy, childbirth and breastfeeding tw d ’ e ? have to c °P e with frequent 
but if a woman is poor and doesn't e + S ’ -,? eSe are exhausting for any women's body, 
how her health mus? suffer ^fthe Telit* IfT™* 3 t0 ° Y*’ itS easy to see 
In developing countries much i]l-h»aith • r youn S er children, 
with other diseases. Malnutrition in »„ 1S ^ ausad by ^Inutrition interacting 
the risk that their babies will be n f ° men no only drains them but also increases 
survival and its potential for he Y" blrtb wei § ht Th ^ mats a baby's chance 
Anaemia is a problem for at least half“ d devel °P“ent. 
pregnant women in poorer countries This affects'th 6 ^ 11 * and two_thirds of the 
increases susceptibility Wiseasi affects ^eir energy for work and 

triesf^hcir^hances'ofliving ^ ±n p °°~r coun- 

than those of women in richer countries T years 5-45 are about one-third lower 
less than one-fifth of th L 7 J l “T areas ° f devel °P d *S countries 
world's women have no traLed h D “ SS ° health .^re. Over half the 

women continue to work hard right until fab 1 " 6611 ^* 10 ^ and cbildbir th. In many places 
only a short while afterWitW^enef? 8 ’^ £° y limit 3Ctivlty for 

off. are — d - cannot^afford e to^take°time 

The status of women is still lowp-r than -f-Viu-f- 
er countries (India, BangladeshrNYYY^fY^YrYYtYYik ^ S °“ e . poor - 

Another health risk faced by women in the third world » fomo1 

SH—-s ssa ~r£ 

£. t Lis-r:L“s\™Esr 

2 , ;22 ° f **“ 1 “" «" 1 * 1 *» a -»««*» 5 

trainiwf he a lth bud ? ets are used t0 ^re the illnesses of a minority through the 
the thi fa* 016 ' ®q uipp ^g the doctors who are usually men 0 80% of all illnesses in 
V t prevented by better nutrition, water supply, sanitation 

iSuylake/bv ZZ™ * ™ educati ° p ' bba responsibili?" fir which is ’ 


lhivAr eC0 " 0 "’ iC 3nd SOC ' al 

I a opment P r0 J ects 'nay actually increase the problems and workloads of women Traininol 
y^»wbenefitsare_of^n^9ed towards men and may exclude women completely. 
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Women and develepment 


Official development projects often ignore women completely, many also increase! 
women's workloads. For example, in Africa, a poultry scheme was started. NoarraJ 
ments were made for the extra water needed, the result was that the task of fetci 
the water(25 litres a day for 100 chickens) was shouldered-literally- by the| 

W °Despite all the problems facing them, many women in the third world are joinir 
together to improve their own lives and the lives of women in other countries. 

Women have got together in Mali, in Africa, to formethe Nieleni weaving co-opei 
ative. They make rugs to sell, so they can afford good food for their families ad 
send their children to school. They buy most of their raw materials locally - the 
soap they use to wash the wool comes from another woman's co-op in their villagej 
When women got together in the Dominican Republic to learn about basic nutritid 
for their families the project kept on growing. As they met together, the motherl 
saw how health was linked with other problems. Today more than 2000 women meet in 
small groups to work on issues like transport, roads and working conditions for 
harvesters, as well as running canteens and trying healthier and cheaper foods.^ 
Apart from everything else they have learnt they now know that together they hav^ 
the power to improve life for themselves and their families. . 

An organisation called Nigerakori("We do it ourselves"), m Bangladesh reaches 
the poorest and most isolated women. They are helped by women both to find ways oil 
working and earning money together and to gain self confidence and begin to chandl 
their harsh way of life. Nigerakori also works with landless men, for a real ch, 
for the better. Nigerakori believes that the men must also understand and support,| 
what the women do. They noe have women's groups m 40 local areas in Bangladesh.. 1 
A number of changes are needed to help improve development generally and especia 
ly for women. Greater emphasis on.the importance of food production and the key 
role that women play in this. Better access for women to economic resources, mclu 
ding agricultural credit. Equal treatment for women in land reform, and an equal! 
right to own property. Equal chances for education, training and re-training. Mori 
simple technology to ease the burden of women's home and farm jobs. More opportune 
ities for women to enter skilled and higher paid jobs. And more spending on heaHj 
:services that reach those most in need, such as pregnant women, mothers and yoi 
: children in remote rural areas. 


m STATISTICS W 
we cx>NY*woeK... 



“Economic development is often still talked about as if it v*ere mamiv a 
subject for men . . . Every development policy plan, or project has an impact 
on women and cannot succeed without the work of women . . VS omen 
participate in development everywhere. But they are not equal participants 
because ver> frequently their status prevents them from having equal access 
to education, training, jobs, land ownership, credit, business opportunities 
and even to nutritious food and other necessities for survival...” - North; 
So uth: A Programme for Survival. The Brandt Report. 19 S0 

Women are organising^) fight poverty 
and control their own lives' 

.-ouLsoiidarit^is vital. 


hh 


Women are l A of the world’s population, 1 /3 of the official 
labour force and do nearly 2/3 of the world’s workhours. 
Yet they receive directly only 1/10 of the world’s income 
and own less than 1/100 of the world’s property. 

tSourccMmcrnational Labour Organisation report). 


M acedonia Constanza, a 
33-year-old woman with 
seven children, was one of ihe 
100 members of the 
Housewives Committee on 
hunger strike in March 1985 
in La Paz, the capital of Bolivia. 
They w ere demanding that the 


government open ‘popular 
stores’ where the poorest 
people could buy the basic 
necessities - milk, rice, soap, 
kerosene - at fixed prices. 

The strike lasted 11 days 
ending w hen the government 
promised to control food 
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Aid IS not enough social structures 

Hunger results from anti-democratic political, econom that uph old it will 

+v,at trap people in poverty. Neither hunger nor the struct countries. Only 

tb tended simply by sending more and more aid to third won 

genuine freedom can do that won by the people f^f^ e °aid sent should be help- 
6 This does not mean sending no aid at all, bu * ^ esp ecially from govern- 

ln f encourage people's self reliance. Too often aid especi ^ ^ 

ing . international institutions, reinforces hunger, 

men . of aid nor is it usually given for the right reasons. changes in the 

kl “ 1d can only provide short term solutions, major socie y ~ ld as are inter 

r TS™Lf*.;:r.*s?'iSw .ss. :»«««• '»•"*- 


Types 


» y 

"wealthier eeu.trie. o! the ».rth a^ .re three tjpe» 

s'snsS’iiS-aS:!. t rg »f r.£ c EiS£t r.rsr. 

govemment, over three f* r, ";'= "‘‘“.“tltlreurh iaternatienal in.titatia.e_ 

S'e’lMF, !'““>* 

eiSThfet^ “r«ef. 

tions that share the same aims. ^ sed f or the relief of poverty, m 

sis.!rsasx-a 3*2?-^ 

iii'vStrsuSsK:.. 1 ’SJgj-ss'.r iis sr^'strs;«. 

provided Westland helicopters f “ ^gm'for a naval dockyard in Gibraltar, 
aew hospital in the Falklands. And £18m 1 or^ $34 billion in U.S. bilat 

out of more than seventy governments receiving one _ th i r d, hardly third world 

eral aid between 1980-85 Israel and Egypt got 
or needy countries© 

Fo ^“i..h .«= tht. i. «>: tns 

r«s^i — -r* - s-13 

* 

Bulk food aid; this is given away for free, some free! 

worth of food, however it is not allgi , food for Peace' scheme I 

slightly less than market value. Under th EEC 30* and Australia, Canada a 

80* is sold. The US donates 50* of food a | 

Japan 14%. ‘ _ 
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Pood aid, and indeed any other kind of aid is seldom related to countries needs, 
most of it is used to support politically allied governments. In 1985, the US gcw 
ernmentsshipped nearly four times more food aid per capita(for each person) to 
three governments designated US. allies - Honduras, El Salvador and Costa Rica, thj 
it did to the entire famine-ravaged region in Sub-Saharan Africa. 

Often food aid does not even reach those in most need, over half of US food ai! 
is not given away but sold on credit to recipient governments who are then free 
to resell the food to any of their citizens who can pay for it. But if the hungr' 
lack food precisely because they lack the money to but it, what chance do they 
have of benefittin from this type of food aid The US supplies Indonesia witK 
about $45 million in food aid a year, the Indonesian government resells up to 90$ 
of it and keeps the proceeds. Counting on cheap food aid, a government can indef 
initly postpone confronting the inequalities and inefficiencies in its own economy 
Usually only about 10£ of US food aid goes to emergency relief and only 20 of 
EEC aid 9 even in emergencies food aid can arrive too late. In Mali and Sudan for 
example its arrival coincided with bumper harvests undermining the price local 
farmers could have received, sold on the open market, more of it benefits the 
urban middle classes than the rural poor. 

Pood aid provides a way for the EEC dump its surplus commodities that are over¬ 
produced as a result of the controversial Common Agricultural Policy. Half the 
value of EEC food aid is not wheat or other grains but milk powder and butter oi] 
which is both innapropriate to third world prople’s needs and unhealthy because 
of the large amounts of saturated fats and the fact that many non-caucasians are 
unable to digest the sugars milk contains 

Pood aid can shift tastes away from traditional locally produced foods and en¬ 
courage dependence on imports when aid runs out. This happened in Sri Lanka, wher 
wheat aid led to a taste for bread, replacing rice as a staple in many homes. It 
has often paved the way for TNCs to open up new markets, and now countries such a 
Japan, Taiwan and Korea export the people’s staple, rice, while encouraging them 
to eat wheat by using slogans such as ’eating wheat is patriotic*. This leads to 
less food being grown for local consumption and thus reliance on having to export 
commodities in order to buy food. 


Commercial Interests-Tied aid 


Three quarters of British bilateral aid is ’tied* to UK goods and services. If 
an aid programme requires imported machinery, it is British tools, machinery, 
vehicles and technical expertise that are usually imported. All of these can be 
provided by official aid — and they provide jobs and contracts in Britain too, thi 
may seem to be good for both countries, but there is such a strong emphasis on ti 
ed aid that the aid programme seems to be more concerned with supporting ailing 
parts of British industry than the third world poor. 

In March 1986, fir example, Britain forced the Indian government to accept a £6 
million aid deal for 21 Westland helicopters(paid for by the British aid budget) 
The Indian government reluctantly agreed when they were told that they were uniik 
ly to get the aid otherwise. It was helicopters or nothing. Official aid can help 
the poor, other British aid projects in Indiahave improved health services, nuti 
tion and crop yields for the poor. It is this kind of aid not helicopters for oi 
exploration work that is of most benefit to those who need it 0 

The US government has in the past made it conditional that in order to receive 
food aid, the potential recipient had to agree to buy US agricultural commoditie 
in the future and on commercial terms. Pood credit to the Dominican republic an 
loans to Egypt for wheat and to South Korea for rice were all tied to additional! 
larger commercial purchases of these commodities from the US. 

It is estimated that the tying of aid reduces its value by 20 - 40 * and that for 
every £1 of British aid, British business gets at least £1 of expor or ers 
ced by its own or others donors 1 aid. 


lf^98^h^Thir^Wor|^iande^vei^5^billioi^^^^^ e West., 


















political interests— aid as a weapon 


— -- -- 1 

All governments use political criteria in allocating aid. In the case of Britain 
I . political use of aid is influenced by its colonial connections and overseas 
pudencies. In 1985, in spite of massive public and media concern about famine 
. e ^f r ica , Gibralter, with a population of about 27,000 received almost as much UK 
aS Ethiopia, with forty million people, many extremely poor 0 
^Nowhere is political bias more obvious than in the case of Central America, Be- 
r re the 1979 revolution Britain gave considerable aid to the Somoza dictatorship 
. ° Nicaragua, after the change in the regime, aid was all but cut off, Costa Rica 
an d Honduras received 40 times and 87 times as much UK aid per person as did Nic¬ 
aragua in 1983o Far reaching land reforms, and improved health and education ser¬ 
vices won Nicaragua's socialist government no favours from the USA. Not only did 
the Beagan administration cut off food and development aid, pressure other govern¬ 
ments and multilateral agencies like the World Bank to do so as well, and impose a 
trade embargo, it also directed and funded the attempted overthrow of the Sandm- 

ista governmento , , 

In 1970 when the Chilean president Salvador Allende was re-elected and ®^an 
implementing reforms passed by the Chilean congress to improve the lives of the 
poor majority the US government quickly cut its aid to Chile to almost nothing. 

The US ambassador to Chile at the time, Edward Corry declared, Not a nut or bolt 
will reach Chile under Allende. Once Allende comes to power we shall do all within 
our power to condemn Chile and the Chileans to utmost deprivation and poverty. 

Similar disregard for human life was shown by world governments towards the 
people of Cambodia after their liberation from Pol Pot and the Khmer Rouge. They 
were denied official aid because their liberators came from .Nor-th Vietnam .vito were 
on the 'wrong' side(ie the East) of the Cold War. Despite the fact that Pol Pot 
was responsible for the murder of at least one million Cambodians, the Uni e 
Nations P continued to recognise the Khmer Rouge as the official government allowing 
if fo keep iS seat at thfuN. For many years the only aid the Cambodian people 
received to re-build their shattered country was through voluntary agencies such 
as Oxfam. Now with the Khmer Rouge mounting attacks on the Cambodian people 
p p.1 T, the blood is on the hands of the world's governments who refused to help the 

^Thf brutal°cynicism with which the whole concept of aid is treated by countries 
is probably suLed up best by US officials and politicians Dan Ellerman of the US 
National Secuity Council, said in 1974: "to give food aid to countries aostbe^^ 

ond S Wo?ld P wL' a the S USA V Sf seen thf %oof airisf^ most powerful W | aP °* r. . 

■n . , . . . + . The USA is by far the worst, under the Reagan admin 

Reagan Administration 198^j. me usa is ?2 <* i n 

istration, military aid became the largest category of US aid-rising from 22* m 
1980 to 37* of the total aid budget in 1985. During first half of the 1980s 
the number of countries receiving US military aid rose from 57 to 95, “eluding^ 
many oppressive right-wing dictatorships notorious or 1 

Pe This”while many Americans imagine US aid as bags bursting with grain or tractors 
sent on shipsf^ faraway ports, a more accurate picture f**** cop 

with machine guns, riot control equipment, armoured vehicles ^“^^.kelicop 
ters. Since WOTld War Two, US aid has provided 'gifts' of more than $47 biilion 
worth of military equipment and training to the third world, making it the large 
set.donor and second only to the Soviet Union as a supplier. of inter- 

People also d ecide to risk taking up arms. _ 

own 'big four' high street banks are benefiting 
■from this massive and unfair transfer of resources..] 
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Aid that may be intended to help the poor by helping the economy of their coun** 
try to grow such as the large scale development schemes favoured by organisation! 
like the World Bank are not in the best interests of the poor and often end up i 
causing hardship and poverty for many as well as ecological damage. Schemes such 
as the Mahaweli Dam project in Sri Lanka, costing $2 billion and involving the i 
construction of four giant dams along the Mahaweli river to provide electricity i 
and irrigation resulted in disaster. Rainforests have suffered irreparable damagd 
and 1.5 million people have been forcibly removed from their homes. Similar proj: 
ects in Brazil have flooded land occupied by forest tribes and opened up the regr 1 
to ranch and estate owners. 

In recent reports the World Bank has indicated that it may have been wrong in 
-the past, but how effectively any new schemes are in meeting the needs of the poo: 
remains to be seen* 

What constitutes good development, and how can official aid be most effective?' 
The key to effective aid is devising schemes that involve the poor, consulting the 
and involving them in the execution of projects, and ensuring that when such 
schemes are up and running the poor are motivated to carry on with them. 

This ’popular partnership 1 between aid agencies and the poor can be very diff¬ 
icult to acheive, even for non governmental organisations. For official aid agen^ 
cies it is much more difficult, because they give aid directly to third world govj 
ernments who dislike conditions being attached. Targeting and consulting the pool 
is a reasonable condition for aid but some governments see it as interference an 
undermining their authority. Some governments are 'pro-poor’ and have a decen ra. 
ised approach where governments work in partnership with the donor government to 
provide help for the poor. Others are completely hostile to such agreements. But, 
many individual ministries or departments can be persuaded to try such methods. 

In December 1985 Britain and India agreed that at least 20$ of all cash aid 
should be spent on projects which directly alleviate poverty. This is a good stai 
|3 however the problem still remains of how best to involve and consult the poor. 

|fe Listening to the voice of the poor by itself ,is not enough, because usually it 
1 isa male voice. Development projects may well benefit the men but leave women an* 
ft children worse off. It is a mistake to assume that the poor live in nuclear fam 

ilies and that to benefit the male of the household is to benefit all members of 
the family. More than one third of all households are headed by women. . 

In most developing countries women do the majority of the farming to feed 
families, yet few receive training or support from existing projects. Off icia.1 ai 
projects that have been the most successful in reaching the poor have consulted 
village meetings and women’s groups. Experience shows that where women Are mvol 
ved benefits go to all members of the family, especially the children. 

LiS and cultural practice ofteo makes it difficult for development workers 
the majority of whom are men - to meet the women of a community. Official and vol 
untary aid agencies mmst appoint more women staff to consult with women anddev^ 
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Basic human needs are onen 

schemes. Simple measures exist which could save millions of. t ^Tt^r ?e 
against the major killer diseases, treatment of diarrhoea with salt ^gr 

hydration solutions and a small range of essential drugs. Official aid coul 
used to set up vital basic health and education services. irrisa 

Agricultural development relevant to poor farmers, sue a famine 

tion to help increase staple food production for su sis ence Although it i 

prone regions, is now widely argued to be a maj or. priority for aid. Although^t i 

important, not all the hungry are farmers living in famine 6 ° countri 

the poor in Latin America, for example, live in urban s y ’ have too 

such as India and Bangladesh most of the poor are lan les ^ * . hel fight 

little land to benefit from any improvements in farming. enviromental 

the problems of hunger poverty and disease, other elemen imo-roved 

protection, jobs in both cities and rural areas, safe water supplies,^^proved 
health,and education services axe important too. 
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Foreign aid cannot change an antidemocratic regime working against the majority, 
into a participatory government shaped in its interests; It can only reinforce 
the existing social structure. Y/here the recipient government answers only to a 
narrow economic elite, aid not only fails to reach the hungry, it is pocketed and 
spent by the very forces working against them. 

Hungry people should recognise that western food donors can never be a source of 
food security. Food security is not something that can be given, even by a well in- 
tentioned foreign government. Underdeveloped countries had better assume that west¬ 
ern governments will use their food surpluses to help expand their commercial mark¬ 
ets, to assist the penetration of agribusiness firms and to support the very 
regimes that work in direct opposition to the policies that would enable hungry 
people to free themselves from hunger, Let any good that may come out of it be a 
pleasant surprise. 

Those of us in the developed nations who are concerned with the situation in the 
third world should not think of aid as the best way to help the hungry. Dwelling 
on the issue of overseas aid - how much and what criteria should be used - diverts 
attention from the process of how hunger is created. It allows us to forget that 
the overriding impact of the west on the ability of people to become food self- 
reliant is not through aid, but through its corporate 9 military and economic in¬ 
volvement in their countries. 

APPROPRIATE* INTERMEDIATE TECHNOLOGY 

The majority of development projects in the third world have taken the same 
form as development in the rich industrialised nations. It has been assumed that 
the only way for the third world to develop is by using the same methods as the 
rich countries in the form of expensive industrial and energy consuming technology. 
Third world countries have been sold high technology packages that leave no free¬ 
dom of choice to combine modern foreign supplied inputs with traditional indigenous 
elements. 

Even in smaller scale projects, local people are often neither consulted nor 
involved in the processes of technological change. In India for example, where an 
estimated 150,000 wells were sunk in ten years, it was estimated that at any one 
time 60£ of the new water wells were not working. Lack of funds, the unavailability 

of spare parts and the shortage of service engineers made repairs an almost imposs¬ 

ible task, and people reverted to using ponds and ditches with all the risks of 
disease. In many cases a truck arrives, a 150-foot deep v/ell is sunk, a hand pump 
installed and then the truck moves on. Villagers are often left uninvolved, with¬ 
out having contributed anything towards the planning or labour, without having 
the danger of impure water explained to them and without the knowledge of how to 
repair the pump if it breaks down. 

In recent years many people have realised that what is suitable — or 1 appropriate 

- in one country may not be in others, for many reasons. The third world as a 

whole cannot go for large scale, expensive energy guzzling technology, as has 
happened in the rich industrial nations. Even if they can afford it, it is often 

not appropriate. There are many examples of developing countries buying - sometimes 

- being forced to buy machinery which does more harm than good. The idea of 'appro¬ 
priate technology and choosing the 'right 1 tools and techniques for self reliant 
development has become very important. The methods may different for each country 
Spending on the resources it has and the problems it needs to solve. But usually 
'hey can be grouped under the heading 'intermediate technology', a term used to 
: ° define development on a human scale, finding a happy medium betwe.enunproductive 
^dck farming and the expensive inappropriate high technology^packages«^The^inven« 

Igive a man a fish and feed him for a day. 

|TEACH HIM HOW TO FISH AND HE’LL FEED 
HIMSELF FOR A LIFETIME ■ ■ ■ 
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tor of the term intermediate technology’ and of the theory itself is the British 
economist Dr. Ernst Pritz Schumacher, author of Small is Beautiful: Economics as 
if People Mattered' o He has devoted years to finding simple, low-cost solutionst 
some of the problems faced by underdeveloped countries 

Schumacher founded the Intermediate Technology Development Group in 1965 to pul 
his ideas into practice,, Across more than sixty countries the ITDG has designed, 
developed and tested many new types of tools and equipment; and has worked with 
local organisations to get this practical help into the hands of the poor. 
Although small, the ITDG has had a huge influence in third world development pro 
jects, advising leading aid agencies, the World Bank, volunteers, Ministries and 
consultancy firms on all aspects of technology and its social, enviromental and 
economic impact* 

In many cases,, agricultural techniques developed independently and scientifi¬ 
cally in universities and by research bodies to genuinely benefit third world 
farmers closely resemble the methods that they have already been using for thou¬ 
sands of years* If there is one thing that should be learnt by people in the rich 
countries who w sh to give a helping hand to third world farmers, it is that ma: 
of them already know the best way to farm their land; and how to get the most fro®| 
it - sustainably 

Over thousands of years, in many areas of the world, agricultural systems have 
evolved along principles that are fundamentally different from modern industrial 
agriculture. Productivity is an important goal, but not above stability and sus' 
tainability 

Industrial agriculture is costly in both money and energy. It is a means of ex¬ 
tracting maximum output from the land in the shortest possible time and so farm: 
has become a war against the enviroment, in which chemicals are used to defeat 
non-food plants, insects and diseases* It is popularly assumed that the war is £>j 
ing won as long as food production stays ahead of population, but in the drive to 
ensure maximum output the food producing resources on which the world’s very sec 
urity rests are being diminished and destroyed through desertification, soil ero 
sion and pesticide contamination. 

Today the emerging practice of Agroecology - built on the principles of diver sit 
interdependence and synergy - is applying modern science to improve rather than 
displace age-old farming wisdom. Agroecology is complex, rich in knowledge, but 
cheap in money and fossil fuel energy. Instead of continuous production of one 
__4- •: nn nn ■i-M+oT'^T'nnn'inff rTviTi T<vhn mi s. and the mi Tins of olant and a 


crop it relies on intercropping, crop rotations, and the mixing of plant and ani 
mal production - all time honoured practices of farmers throughout the world. With 
intercropping, several crops grow simultaneously in the same field. Rotating 
cereals with legumes(fixing nitrogen in the soil for use by other plants) and 
interplanting low growing legumes with a cereal or in stubble help to maintain 
soil fertility without costly fertilizers. Mixing annual and perennial crops 
better uses the soils lower strata and helps prevent the downward leaching of nu¬ 
trients. . 

Intercropping takes better advantage of available light, water and nutrients so 
more total growth takes place. Instead of depleting the soil as monocropping 
row crops does(with soil betv/een the rows exposed to rain and wind erosion), inte 
cropping increases the organic matter content of soils, thereby promoting better 
tillage and higher yields. It also ensures against disaster, since the more plan 
varieties, the less chance of all failing simultaneously. 

Integrating crops and animals on the same farm allows the return of organic 
matter to the fields; animals provide stability in the form of emergency income 
and food and geese in rice farming can reduce weeds without herbicides. 

Limiting pest damage by crop rotation and intentional diversity, along with 
careful timing of planting and harvesting can maximise yields without the heavy 
doses of pesticides that threaten farm families’ and consumers’ health. 

Throughout the tropics, farming systems involving both crops and trees commo 
contain over 100 plant species used as construction materials, firewood, tools, 
medicinal plants, livestock feed as well as human food. 






















third world debt 

The massive indebtedness of many third world countries today stands as one of 
the most urgent problems facing both the developing and the developed nations. 

The debt owed by poor developing countries to their rich northern creditors now 
amounts to a staggering one thousand three hundred billion US dollars. The econ¬ 
omies of indebted countries are in ruins, they try to keep pace with repayments 
throughtthe exploitation of their natural resources. Although the situation grows 
increasingly desperate, resources still flood from the impoverished south to bol¬ 
ster the affluent economies of the north. The enviroment and the poorest people 
pay the heaviest price. 

Debt induced economic austerity is destroying the lives of countless third world 
people who derive no benefit from the borrowed billions but must now make great 
sacrifices in their own lives to bail out their rich elites 

The present debt crisis is part of a wider problem facing third world countries 
- the problem of an unequal international economy. It is a new form of war waged 
by western financial institutions and governments against people in the third 
world, a silent war in which half a million children die each year just because of 
:the debt crisis. 

Origins of the debt crisis 

f In 1973 the price of oil quadrupled. While oil importing developing countries 
were badly hit by the increase, oil producing countries had huge amounts of money. 
They deposited their newly acquired wealth in the commercial banks of the west, 
who then needed to find new borrowers. For the banks there were big profits to be 
made. For industrialised countries there was the prospect of economic growth. So a 
nftw mood of liberal lending emerged. Banks lent huge sums of money to developing 
countries, governments were seen as fairly safe investments and developing coun 1 - 
tries always needed more resources. 

However, when oil prices rose a second time in 1979 (prices rose from $1.30 per 
barrel, in 1970 to $32.50 in 1981), it was becoming clear that third world coun¬ 
tries were in considerable trouble. In the late 1970s and the early 1980s high 
interest .rates forced increased payments onto debtor governments; world recession 
meant that at the same time, global market prices for key commodities such as tea, 
icoffee and groundnuts fell by over 40 %, leading to a shortage of foreign exchange 
! which indebted countries needed. Growth and prosperity failed to materialise, in¬ 
stead developing countries fell deeper into debt. 

The banks lent huge sums of money to developing countries; more than their own 
capital, they thought they were doing nicely until Friday, 13 August 1982. Mexico, 
one of the most indebted countries, found that it was effectively bankrupt; it 
only had enough reserves in its central bank to pay for 12 minutes worth of im— 

)ports and it informed the US government that it could not meet the payments on 
$80 billion foreign debt. By the end of the same year Brazil, Venezuala Argentina 
'Chile, and Mexico owed the banks $180 billion and seemed unable to repay. 

! Governments and banks of the powerful industrialised countries suddenly feared 
that the entire international banking system might collapse if the major debtor 
countries declared the selves in default, because the banks no longer had enough 
reserves of capital to cover third world loans. In effect the banks would owe 
depositors more than they had in their vaults. They would be insolvent. The debt 
crisis was born* 


The Banks 


According to one anonymous banker, "We rushed blindly along chasing a rainbow 
J We thought would lead to easy profits. Our painful experience has demonstrated 
jthat private banks are incapable of making reliable judgements about the risks 
Involved in financing economic development. Nor do we have even the slightest 
chance of influencing how or to what use the proceeds of the loans we make are 
|PUt." 

Painful experience? Some banks did experience difficulty, but for the majority 
hanks the profits have been huge. Between 1982 -when Mexico threatened default 


















and the end of 1985 the dividends declared by the big 9 US banks(Bankers Trusl 
iBank of America, Chase Manhattan, Chemical, Citicorp, Continental Illinois, Firl 
iChicago, Manufacturers Hanover and Morgan Guaranty) increased by more than’a thjj 
Jin 1985' their collective net income was $3.4 billion c Their (self declared)purp|J 
^ was not simply to make loans, but to make as much money as possible, all 9 of tF 
Pg had placed nearly $50 billion in loans with Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Columbia 1 
M Mexico and Venezuala). The big 4 British banks(Lloyds, Midland, Barclays and Nal 
West) had loaned about £16 billion to latin America by the end of 1984, In 19851 
their combined pre-tax profits were over £2«6 billion, an increase of 35$ over " 
1984 profits, . 

They had all loaned vastly more money than they actually had. Naturally, bank! 
loans are supposed to exceed the amounts they have in their vaults(or at least ■ 
their books), but usually bank regulators say by how much loans should exceed del 
posits and their is a limit to the proportion of funds that may be loaned to a ^ 
single client. In the case of third world loans there are no watch dogs and no ■ 
rules. The banks were only to eager to make loans knowing that they could behave! 
py exactly as they pleased. In 1984 all 9 of the US banks, Lloyds and Midland had aj 
placed over IOC# of their shareholders equity with 4 Latin American countries. m 
Lloyds had 1653 and Midland 205<3! 

Introducing the IMF 

The Mexican affair brought matters to a head, the big 9 US banks had 44<£ of 
their capital tied up in loans there. Had Mexico stopped paying interest the ha 
would have been legally forced to classify these enormous loans as 'non performiii 
their stocks would have plummeted and the crisis of confidence would have triggetl 
ed world wide financial panic. From this mess the US banks, various US government 
departments, the International Monetary Fund(IMF) and the Bank of England managefl 
to produce an initial salvaging operation and within a month Mexico was loaned II 
another $8 billion of new money(from the IMF, governments and banks). The Mexican! 
rescue became a model for dealing with other third world countries, the credited 

T"H ed 7 S !S Seth f r and after the initial the debt crisis became a 

true windfall for them, A country like Brazil, for example, paid back $69 bill! 
m interestbetween 1979 and 1985, and at the end of this period it owed more~in 
interest payments and was simply deeper in debt. 

The commercial banks realised that after'what happened to Mexico they would ha 
to lend more money merely to enable the debtor countries to keep up their intere 
payments. But after 1982 the majority of banks would only grant loans to third 
world countries if they adopted the IMF's Structural Adjustment Policies. This 
means that as a condition of having old loans rescheduled and of receiving new 
loans debtor countries have to adjust their economic policies to those prescribe* 
by the IMF, this adjustment, or austerity as it has become known by its critics, 
because of the hardship it Imposes, has only been successful in making a priorii 
of debt payments above all other government spending. When countries are seen by 
the international banking community as poor credit risks they cannot get new m0 n< 
from anywhere else and are forced to turn to the IMF, it has been likened to a 
kind of Godfather figure, making countries offers they cannot refuse. In fact it 
is not the autonomous organisation that it appears to be, the IMF serves the into? 
ests of the rich countries and the governments that control it(the US has a veto 
on all the most important policy issues.) 


Debt and corruption 


IWorld^Rant f! bt f ^°“ rich governments and international institutions, such as th 

S of iSi^Tbt °. r . P t- 0r / U ° f the hU6e debts owed b * countries. 80 

Imade available to e-j 1 this form. For several decades substantial loans were 
I population resettlem^+ Ce r ? ad building ’ hydroelectric dams, mineral extraction, 
I the levelof i °r logging rainforests. Most loans failed to bring about 

(focused for the » n .f development expected and while international attention has 
I the crisis is fpi+ barge deb ts of outh and Latin American nations 

1 $80-$ 100 billion nil,.'' 11 I in Africa too where the. total debt is estimated to be 
L- billion plus; and debt payments - an estimated $11.7 billion in 1986 














' sume a far higher proportion of countries national budgets. 

Commercial debt, billions of dollars loaned by western banks in the US and UK 
make up most of the debts of Latin American countries for example. The scale of 
the loans was huge, often $10 million at a time; there was no distinguishing be 
tween good and bad loans as young inexperienced lenders, like door to door sales¬ 
men travelled the third world peddling loans to commercial enterprises often lack¬ 
ing proper security and frequently underwritten by already heavily indebted nation' 

’ al governments, 

i Loans from both official and commercial sources were given to undemocratic lead- 
: ers and corrupt military regimes. Although many of these leaders have now fled 
i often taking much of the money with them, and dictatorships been toppled,- the debt 
and the ,burden of repayment remains with the ordinary poor people and fairer gov¬ 
ernments ^ Such is the case in Nicaragua, where the dictator Somoza 

pocketed most of the international loans meant for reconstructing Managua after 
the 1972 earthquake and continued to steal from the country right up until he was 
forced out in 1979 leaving $3 million in the treasury and an outstanding debt of 
$4 billion, three quarters of which was contracted under the Somoza regime*. In the 
case of the Philippines it is estimated that between $ 6-$10 billion of t. e coun¬ 
tries 1 $26 billion debt is money exported from the country by the Marcos family. 
The rest of the debt is made up of ill fated business projects the very worst 
example being thn Morong(Bataan) nuclear power station. Costing over $2 billion 
it will never work as it is built on an earthquake fault and close to one or more 
active volcanoes. It was built by the US firm Westinghouse even though a much 
lower bid from General Electric had already been submitted end approved by the 
1 head of the Philippine National Power Corp. It is no coincidence that the man who 
arranged the Westinghouse deal was a cousin of Imelda Marcos and allegedly 
received an $80 million commission. The debt incurred for this plant alone was 
1 costing the Philippines $500,000 a day in interest payments in 1987. 

Capital flight has also contributed to the debt crisis. Huge quantities of money 
spirited out of the south has -allowed commercial banks to both have their cake and 
eat it because they control both ends of the financial system. After making a 
j loan a large proportion of it was often deposited directly back there by corrupt 
government officials. National companies, heavy borrowers whose governments guar- 
; anteed their debt also invested money abroad that they should have invested at 
i home. Even though the capital left the debtor country long ago it still appears on 
the banks* books as loans on which interest is due. The banks are paid back twice, 
first in deposits and then in interest. Economist James S. Henry remarked that 
"The most aggressive banks, such as Citibank, have probably accumulated almost as 
much in assets from poor countries as they have loaned them. Their real role has 
been to take funds that third world elites have stolen from their governments and 
to loan them back, earning a nice spread each way”. According to Karen Lissakers 
a former US State Department official, "Bringing back even a fraction of the $130 
billion or so in Latin American flight capital would take care of the region*s 
debt servicing problems for years to come." 

Who’s to blame? 

Many western bankers and politicians have tried to shift all the blame for the 
crisis onto the borrowers, citing corruption and capital flight. While a very real 
contribution has been made by third world governments and elites. Sue Branford and 
Pernado Kucinski authors of 'The Debt Squads* estimate that of the $272.9 billion 
borrowed by Latin America between 1976 and 1981 only about 20.5# was capital 
flight and only about QoA% actually went into the continent. This meant that over 
b2% wag used solely to service old debt. The percentages and figures may differ 
. or other countries, but all of this only obscures the true facts; that the crisis 
111 bhe first place was a crisis for the banks and the first world, not the third 
Wo *ld. It was the banks who lent more capital than they had, and nearly brought 
f-bout the collapse of their whole system through their greed. One large syndicated 
°an to, for example, the government of Mexico or Brazil could involve several 
hhdred or over a thousand local and regional banks in the US, many with little or 
Pre vious experience of foreign lending. And while many of the third world gov- 
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eminents and elites used the money on foolish or corrupt ways, no debtor nation! 
could have forseen or controlled the rises in oil prices or the upward swing ini 
world interest rates. Furthermore, they were told by western bankers and experts 
that to develop they had to industrialise, how else were they to get the caoital 
for energy and industrialisation if not by borrowing? ' ^ 

It was the oil producing countries who by increasing price 
of money in the first place 


s caused the surplus 
, and by doing so laid the foundations for the debt I 
crisis. It could be argued that they were also only trying to get a fair price tm 
the one commodity that they could export onto a world market dominated and con-1 
trolled by the west. Subsequent price rises may simply have been pure greed on I 
their part, it just makes them no better or worse than the western nations. The I 
second oil price rise in 1979 was a particularly shocking blow, and it has been! 
estimated that oil price increases alone accounts for over a quarter of the debj 
accumulated by all the third world countries. 

The military spending of the US in the early 1980s was also a contributing fact 
or to the increase in third world debt by having a direct influence on the interJ 
est rates that on her nations most pay. By 1986 the US had not only frittered awa] 
$140 billion in foreign assets mostly on arms, it had also borrowed $250 billion] 
from foreigners. It also owed another $1,750 billion, so its total debt was $2 1, 
trillion! The US government had to pay to attract the capital that financed its || 
deficit. If the foreigners from whom the US borrows savings suddenly decide to I 
cut back or withdraw, they could cause a heemorrage of capital and possible paniJ 
To keep them happy and their money at hand, the US offered the attractive rewards 
in the form of high interest. Because the US rate is, for most practical purposes! 
the world rate, third world countries must pay on thein^own debt a price that j 
they never bargained for. j 


The debt crisis is a symptom - one among many - of an increasingly 
polarized world organized for the benefit of a minority that will stop at 
nothing to maintain and strengthen its control and its privilege. The way 
in which this crisis is resolved will be one sign of the success or failure of 
that minority. No one who cares about freedom can afford to be absent 
from the battle, for we are all on the held. Whether we live in the North 
or in the South, it is the shape of our own lives and those of our children 
that is at stake, like it or not. The old paradigm may entrench its control 
and win. But we are also present at the birth of a new one, and millions 
have chosen to protect, nurture and sustain it. For such a revolution 
many have already given their lives. My own choice is dear: the only 
honour is to make common cause with them. _ _ 
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provision and reduction 


Though a few banks which lent heavily to developing countries have experienced 
genuine difficulty, since 1982 the majority of banks have been given breathing 
space to build up their capital, maintain profits and make provisions(set money 
aside)to cover losses. Today UK, European and most US banks now have provisions 
worth between 50 and 80$ of their third world loans. This high level of provisions 
means that most banks could accept the cancellation or an equivalent reduction in 
interest payments of about 50$ of third world loans right now without suffering 
any significant additional losses, Japanese banks are less well provisioned, but 
they have substantial hidden reserves and it is ge erally accepted that they could 
stand similar debt reduction, Provisions are made when a bank takes money from its 
profits and sets it aside in case a debt is not paid. Provisions do not lead di 
rectly to the cancellation o debt, banks may have a provision worth 50$ of its 
loans to a country but will still demand the repayment of 100$ of the loans. 

The impact of the debt crisis on bank profits has been far less than the suffer¬ 
ing it has caused in debtor countries, some people may still think that capitalism 
involves risk taking and that entrepreneurs, including banks will assume responsi¬ 
bility for bad business decisions and accept losses just as they reap the profits 
when they get it right. Banks have been extremely reluctant to accept responsibil¬ 
ity for their bad lending decisions, repayment at any cost has by and large remain 
ed their attitude and to hell with the consequences for third world countries and 
their people. 

Banks have also been able to claim large scale tax relief on their provisions 
set aside against third world loans. The big four British banks had received £1,65 
billion by the end of 1989. This tax relief has cut the cost to banks of protect¬ 
ing themselves against possible losses on the loans, without actually having to 
cancel or accept lower payments on them. 

It is only recently that some of the banks have begun to realise that they will 
never be repaid all their money, but the rescheduling of loans has done nothing but 
stack up further debt for future generations; schemes such as the Brady Plan have 
only aimed to reduce debts by 20$ and have been hailed as too little too late by 
most NGOs and aid workers. The recent debt-for-equity swaps have done nothing to 
help third world countries..Banks can do these deals in one of two ways: via gov¬ 
ernments - the bank swaps its debt directly to a third world government(at a dis¬ 
count) in exchange for shares in a company; or via TNCs, - the b ank sells its debt 
a t a discount to a TNC which sells it bach to the government, at a profit, and is 
( paid in local currency, which it then uses to set up a new subsiduary. This pro 
|cess does not significantly reduce a country debt, what it does do is promote 
further foreign intervention by TECs and interfere with the economic sovereignty of 
third world countries, allowing the western nations to gain more control. Third 
world countries gain a tiny amount of debt relief, while banks, governments and 
TNCs take over a huge network of manufacturing industries. The late 1980s also saw 
the e ergence of debt-for-nature swaps. This is a process by which organisations 
like the World Wide Fund For Nature(WWF) buy at a substantial discount part of the 
outstanding debt of developing countries. In return the governments of those coun 
^ies agree to help fund and implement consevation projects, protect areas of rain¬ 
forest etc. While perfectly commendable, these methods can only be seen as stop¬ 
gap measures..Any project that helps to reduce the devastation of tropical rain¬ 
forests is worthwhile, but it should not be allowed to obscure the fact that banks 
|^hd governments can afford substantial debt reduction, and if they reduced the 
joebts of third world countries that too would reduce the need for countries to des- 
i ^py their enviroments. 


I 


Austerity 

^he harsh auster: 


. --erity imposed on third world countries has made sure banks are 

| ®Paid their money, but the effects on people and the enviroment have been cata- 

st *ophic. 

L forever the IMF(often in partnership with the World Bank) intervenes the story 
^^ihe same, in Africa, Asia, Cen tral an d South Am erica the sell(export )more, 

























spend less policies that debtor countries have to follow means that government 
spending on health, education and welfare benefits has been cut. In many countri< 
there is no money to import the drugs that could wipe out preventable diseases 1 
that women and children die from. In accordance with IMP policies numbers of teac 
ers have been cut, (in Zaire for example 46,000 went in 1984 alone), numbers of 
school places have fallen and many children have simply had to stop attending, 
they have to work instead or beg on the streets to supplement their families in¬ 
come. There have been job cuts in many other occupations leading to increased un¬ 
employment and many of those in employment have faced wage freezes and cuts. 
Government food subsidies have been eliminated, usually as part of IMP programme^ 
and the price of staple foods have risen sharply, reducing the poor to begging an 
searching rubbish bins or waste tips for scraps of food. In Brazil over 1000 chil 
ren die every die. There has been an epidemic of dwarfism and both children and 
adults are severely malnourished. This quote from the Information Newsletter of 
the Brazilian Evangelical Lutheran Church,, speaks volumes more than any official 
statistics, "The hut is sinking in the mud near the bridge over the River Guaibe 
in Porto Alegro, Brazil. A woman social worker is welcomed by five children, the 
oldest is about 8 years old. The parents have gone out foraging In the garbage 
heaps. Noticing how poorly the children look, the social worker asks them whether 
they have eaten recently. 'Yes miss, yesterday mummy made little cakes from wet 
newspapers. 1 What? Little cakes from what?' asks the woman. ’Mummy takes a sheet 
of newspaper, makes it into a ball and soaks it in water and when it is nice and 
soft kneads it into little cakes. We eat them, drink some water and feel nice an< 
full inside." 

In order to earn foreign exchange for debt repayments third world countries ar< 
destroying their enviroments, sacrificing long term ecological stability for shor 
term export earnings. It is no coincidence that amongst the 17 most heavily indeb 
-ed nations 14 are suffering rapid losses of rainforest and there is little chance 
of halting this loss until the debt crisis is solved. The drive to earn foreign 
money(the debt cannot be paid in local currency which is regarded as virtually 
worthless by the banks, they will'usually only accept US dollars)- means 

that not only have forests been cleared to make way for plantations, ranches and 
mining projects; agriculture too is geared towards exporting rather than local 
needs. Farmers are displaced from their land which is used to grow cash crops, 
and are pushed onto poor soil or forced to clear forest land to grow food. 

Despite huge increases in the volume of exports, export earnings have actually 
fallen because of lov/er commodity prices - prices which are of course decided in 
|the west. The structural adjustment policies foster a pattern of. development which 
favours the *big f enviromentally and socially disruptive projects and they prom¬ 
ote the same export led approach to short term economic management which has fail 
ed in the past and will continue to do so. 

Since the late 1970s third world countries have sent hundreds of billions of 
dollars in interest payments to the west. The huge sums are far greater than the 
aid coming from rich countries, and the drain on the wealth and resources of rhe 
third world make economic recovery and sustainable development impossible. After 
years of payment their only reward is to be deeper than ever in debt owing even 
greater interest payments. Even Mexico still remains a major debtor. 

The 1980s have been a lost decade for third world development as debt payments 
at the expense of the lives and fiture of millions of men, women and children, 
and the enviroment on which they, and ultimately we, depend. 


It might be assumed that in heavily indebted nations austerity programmes would 
Irequire defence spending to be cut, especially when a large part of the population 
Jis suffering from chronic hunger* Anddthat those v/estern agencies in a position t 
Ido so would insist on such cuts. Unfortunately this is not the case. The IMF con- 
| sistently demands that developing countries make- large reductions on health, edu*^ 
cation and other civil expenditure, but arms budgets remain ignored and untouched 
n^ 1 ? 31 ask ® (i a ^out this anomaly, IMF personnel explain that such measures would be 
interfering in the internal affairs of sovereign nations", something which the 15 
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se es being perfectly justified in many other ways. Since the majority of arms 

gold to developing countries come from the industrialised western nations(who also 
j^ve the biggest say in IMF policies) it would be more true to say that the reason 
y/hy ariIlS re dnction is never imposed is because of the vested interests of the Funds 
member countries. 

It is the poorest countries, especially those in Africa, like Ethiopia, Sudan, 

Keny a » Tanzania, Somalia and Zimbabwe(related to the threat from South Africa) with 
the largest debts to service, that tend to spend most heavily on arms. In South 
America too, it is the countries that bought the most weapons in the past that find 
themselves deepest in debt now 0 

Ironically, some of the most indebted countries like Brazil and Egypt, whose arms 
budgets helped to push hem into the debt trap are now major arms producers and are 
payi^S back part of their intereststhanks to arms exports. Egypt now ranks among 
the top ten arms sellers, specialising in Middle East markets. It provided endless 
ammunition to Saddam Hussein’s Iraqi regime(as did many western nations)in his war 
against Iran. 

The universally respected Stockholm International Peace Research Institute(SIPRI) 
argues that third world countries could have borrowed 20$ less every year between 
1972 and 1982 had they made no foreign arms purchases. £:■ 

Why not default? 

It has been suggested many times that third world countries should simply cut 
their losses and default - simply refuse to pay, instead of continuing to allow 
their economies to be bled dry* While some countries - Brazil, Peru, Nigeria, Phil¬ 
ippines, Mexico and Argentina have threatened to stop paying, have restricted the 
amount they are willing to pay, or have completely stopped paying for a limited 
period of time, default is not a practical solution because third world countries 
still need new loans from their western creditors. The poorest countries are aware 
that should they even hint of outright and total default, all credit and all aid 
to them would be withdrawn and they would be isolated, .cut off by the industrial¬ 
ised countries. Almost every country that has tried to go it alone has failed to 
become self-sustaining,(with the possible exception of China) economically, no 
[Country is sovereign® 

Fighting back 

Despite the fear and very real threat of violence, imprisonment and death at the 
hands of the army or police in repre sive regimes, third world people have held 
-ass demonstrations calling for governments to suspend payments of the external 
jdebt. Women in La Paz, Bolivia, went on a successful 11 day hunger strike in 1985 
to force the government to keep the prices of basic foods and necessities at fixed 
amounts so that the poorest people could afford them® And when people get angry- 
they riot; there have been anti-IMF riots in Peru, Jamaica, Sudan, Turkey, Venez¬ 
uela and elsewhere. There have been many cases of poor Brazilian mothers raiding 
supermarkets to feed their families® Such cases of social unrest are often report¬ 
ed as being provoked or perpetrated by ’extremists* or ’anarchists*, the truth is 
that rioting and other forms of protest are internationally recognised weapons of 
Oppressed people everywhere, they can be very effective® In the third world it is 
ordinary men and women who are poor and hungry that are forced into taking'what 
^hey need to survive using any means necessary. 

Oh a day to day basis the poverty caused by the debt crisis has inspired many 
forms of economic co-operation and ’social creativity* between the poor, particulai 
in places like Chile and Peru. In Chile, in the poor districts of Santiago, 
creative survival* has seen the formation of People’s Economic Organisations(PEO 
s )* Their purpose is to link production and consumption directly, using the nation^ 
al market economy as little as possible, ideally not at all; the PEOs include: Pro- ? 
Auction workshops, where small groups of workers produce and marketstheir own pro¬ 
phets and skills. Organisations for the unemployed and Unions of independent work- 
ers . Consumer organisations which improve people’s access to food through soup kit¬ 
chens, the distribution of food and food aid to the poorest families, by purchas 
fhg food wholesale and even by setting up city gardens and mini-farms, they also 















denounce hunger politically. Other PEOs deal with homelessness communal house¬ 

building, negotiating with landlords etc., education, health and women’s issues.! 

A survey* in 1964 identified about 700 PEOs directly benefit ting some 80,000 peopl 
"peru came under IMF supervision earlier than most other Latin American countrie] 

■ by stacking up debts in order to follow the west’s industrialisation model. With I 
0m the high prices of food and fuel, half the population unemployed, and billions j 
OY/ed. in debt, the official economy was clearly incapable of providing alivelihoj 
for the vast majority of Peruvians. By 1904, a four year study of the shanty tovjj 
area of Lima(where over half it’s population lives) had discovered an underground 
economy of enormous proportions, entirely escaping government notice or regulatiJ 
At least 65$ of the entire work force of Peru is engaged full-time in this alter| 
native economy, covering nearly all sectors. With some 300,000 people in Lima 
alone making a living as vendors of underground economy products, this parallel 
economy has generated its own laws and rules concerning commercial transactions.! 
All is not perfect, of course. Many of the small enterprises can only be describe 1 
as sweatshops, employing children who work in appaling conditions, but without ‘ 
this highly organised system, which admittedly has some faults, millions of Peru*j 
vians would starve. 

I Towards a real solution ... ,, . . . _ 

J The need for a permanent workable solution to the debt crisis is all too obviopj 
Even some western bankers are beginning to wonder why third wprld countries go onj 
paying a debt many have virtually written off as a loss on their books. 

By far the most forward thinking and far reaching solution is one proposed by t] 
writer Susan George in her book ’A Fate Worse Than Debt’; in which she explains h 
idea of Creative Reeimbursement, a 3-D solution - Debt, Development and Democracy, 
She argues that third world debt should not simply be cancelled, instead the mon* 
that would have been used to pay the debt is used to repair the economies of the 
underdeveloped nations, with emphasis being placed on agriculture, reforestation, 
soil conservation, improvement of wells, water storage and irrigation, conserva 
tion and ecological stability; and a social policy based on primary health care, 

IP education and equality. Available foreign exchange would be used to buy capital 
goods and basic equipment, especially for efficient transport and communications. 

Each country would make regular payments, in its own currency, to a national 
development fund and each payment would trigger a corresponding reduction(or a 
doubled or tripled reduction) of its external debt in hard currency. To turn debta 
into development would truly he an acheivement, here would be a chance for the . 
west to prove it is truly committed to human rights and ending world hunger. ThiTL 
world, countries would be given a powerful incentive to foster greater social ^quaj 
ity and move closer towards genuine democracy. This solution would require radica| 
change in the adjustment programmes imposed on debtor nations, it would mean new^ 
agreements and written contracts between creditor and debtor nations. It maysee . 
like interference in the internal affairs of debtor nations, but compliance with 
current IMF demands is just that and is far more painful. . 

Participation of NGOs would be vital to the success of creative reimbursement, 
some of them have a proven record in managing small-scale projects and while no. 
always perfect, they are surely less corrupt than most entrenched bureaucraci 
and local elites. 

Such a solution is conditional on political backing in both the north and south , 
It will probably attract opposition from the repressive regimes and military dic*^ 
tat or ships of the third v/orld, but what alternative have they apart from continued 
debt service, surely even they would prefer and end to that? Despite the occasion¬ 
al glimmer of hope from amongst the institutions of the west, it is perfectly clea 
kthat they are quite happy to continue moving from one crisis to another, reneg 
lotiating credits case by case, and that without strong and sustained pressure fron 
concerned citizens they are unlikely to depart from the standard development model 
and standard IMF/World Bank solutions to the problem of third world debt. 



















WORLD WAR 3 HAS 
ALREADY BEGUN 


Without bang radical or overly bold, I will h-ll you that the Third World 
War has already started - a silent war. not fur that reason any the less 
sinister. This war is tearing down Brazil. Latin America and practically 
all the Third World. Instead of soldiers dying there are children, instead of 
millions of wounded there are millions of unemployed; instead of destruc¬ 
tion of bridges there is the tearing down of factories, schools, hospitals, 
and entire economies. ... It is a war by the Untied States against the 
Latin American continent and the Third World. It is a war over the 
foreign debt, one which has as its main weapon interest, a weapon more 
deadly than the atom bomb, more shattering than a laser beam . . . 


*1BA 1 |S - H 


The Brazilian labour leader. Luis Ignacio Silva, heller known as 
‘Lula’, sensed ibis new reality and expressed it vigorously at the Havana 
Debt Conference in August 1‘M.S: 
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What can we do? 

Ideas for individual action 


Everyo ne who reads this copy of Dark Diamonds can do something, if you simolv 9 
read this then put it away and forget about it, I have failed Mv effort* ^T y , f 
worthwhile if you act upon what you have read here ° J ff °rts are only: 

We can all help to dispel the myths about the third world and work together fori 
change in our own communities. There are no easy answers or perfect solutions h J 
we put forward our ideas depends on where we work, study, socialise etc Ifl wL 
our friends are. But most of all it depends on us it ^impossible tl be effec- 
tive m our actions unless we feel confident and positive in our efforts to 
achieve this we must have knowledge 0 s , 

Educating ourselves is the first step(something none of us should ever stop doi j 
Once you have learnt to see the real stories behind the news, once youknowwhat 

^betT ! 1Uatl ° a 13 in a P^i^lar country, if you then hear or read somethin, 
that you know is wrong in the papers, on radio or television, you can then TOit^l 
in and point out their error. Don't just be re-active, try to get your views printl 
ed in independent magazines like this one, respond to current world events by 1 
writing letters to newspapers. And if you see a programme or an article that tells 

ab ° Ut m£ rld issues write in and congratulate the programme maker 

editor or journalist. This is a good way to establish contact with sympathetic 1 

of°Pa^T«°^t rk ^ the media ° ? ontt forget y° u can also v ^ite to your local Member! 
of Pariiament or the government department responsible for making decisions about 
policies which affect the third world. This can be more successful than many of 
you may think, recently the British government has cancelled two thirds of the 
debts of the poorest African countries due to public pressure from the 'In Whose 
Interest' campaign. Don't forget that politicians are elected(overpaid) represen¬ 
tatives, make them work for it, ask them questions - they have an obligation to 1 
to do sometllin € can be rewarding, watching them dodge and 
bluff their way our of awkward questions can be fun! 

This next point may seem like commonsense but I think it needs to be said- who¬ 
ever you write to and on whatever subject remember you must be polite and firm 
no one is going to take any notice of someone who is rude or swears, one wrong* 
wrong word can ruin a whole lot of work, you may be angry but remain calm, be cob 
cise and logical in your arguments. Remember that you are not doing it for your 


POVERTY IS POLITICS 

jsa . -AND POLITICS 


IS YOU! 
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e g 0 »s sake - but to help other people*. 

Another good tactic is to Join together with your friends and other like-minded 
people an your local area. Working with people who share your views will give you 
sense of strength and determination to acheive more, and your own efforts will 
be multiplied x-fold. Together you can take your campaign onto the streets and 
gain a more public profile, you can run stalls and hold street collections to 
raise group funds and awareness. You can hold meetings, show films and slideshows 
an d ina "e con ac^ wi ra ° r f people, I have-attended two very good conferences or¬ 
ganised by the Halifax Third World Group on the subjects of aid and debt. What- 
eve r you do, make.sure as many other people as possible know about it before the 
event .Publicity^is essential and a good turnout or support will boost your mor¬ 
ale. It is easy uo get demoralised, you may rarely have the satisfaction of know- 
ing that you have achieved a visible result, but each action by each person or 
group has a cumulative effect 0 

Many people find that joining a voluntary organisation is better for them, NGOs 
like Qxfam, World Development Movement, Third World First, Survival International 
etc have a network of local groups who campaign on issues together, each group 
can be supplied with information, campaign materials and news of successes can be 
sent to all local groups. 

If you join or give money to a charitable organisation make sure that they are 
committed to real change and not just giving handouts that never change anything. 
Campaigns must attack causes, not just symptoms, make sure their projects promote 
self help and independence and that they take into! account the real needs of the 
poor.. < 

Every time there is an IMP and World Bank congress there are mass demonstrations 
blockades and protest marches both in the city where it is held and all across 
the western world. In West Berlin, in 1989, some 80,000 people attended a protest 
rally against the IMF. In 1990, although the congress was held in Washington D. C. 
there were worldwide protests, including one outside the Bank Of England in Lon¬ 
don. In many places there are riots and arrests as people vent their anger and 
frustration and express solidarity with the struggles of the millions of homeless 
and hungry in the third world. 


Boycott the world 


Consumer power - where and how we spend our money, or don’t spend it, is a vote 
for the kind of world we want to live in. We can choose where to shop and what to 
b uy, we can choose to go to workers co-operatives instead of big supermarkets, buy 
less processed and less wastefully packaged food. And we can avoid buying products 
[Qade by companies that exploit and enslave the people of the third world. There 
are many transnationals who regularly find themselves the target of consumers boy 
cotts. Nestle and their activities are currently being exposed by Baby Milk 
Action. Unilever, Del Monte, Booker McConnell, Ralston Purina, Tate and Lyle, Rio 
Tinto Zinc, Ciba Geigy and Coca Cola are but a few more. Boycotts have also been 
extended to cover companies that test on animals, operate in South Africa, trade 
and are involved in the manufacture of nuclear' weapons and power. Occasion 
a lly they fight back-McDonalds, the giant fast food corporation has been the sub¬ 
ject of a lengthy campaign by London Greenpeace which has been very successful, 
hey organised a yearly world day of action and produced a factsheet that has been 
Reproduced in many independent magazines and on leaflets. So worried have 
°Ualds become that they have served the people at London Greenpeace with writs 
a ffeging libel, demanding damages and costs and seeking an end to the campaign 
~his serves to illustrate that corporations are not untouchable and all powerful 
‘‘CDonalds may win in the courts(hopefully not) but people will still be able to 
hit them wher e it hurts - in their pockets, by maintaining the boycott 0 

Fair Trade 

we have already seen the dice are loaded against traders from the third world. 
^°me people have attempted to do something about this by setting up companies to 
^ r ade with the third world on a fairer basis. Wherever they are based, they share 
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‘ four basic principles, they aim to co-operate with the poor and oppressed in th< 

third world and improve living conditions by promoting trade in products from 
countries, they provide information when selling products to increase awareness 
unfair trade structures, reflect in their own structures a commitment to justice, 
fair employment, public accountability and progressive working prcctices, and 
campaign for fair trade. The products sold by these alternative trading organ- 
isations(ATOs) include crafts, foodstuffs tea and coffee, clothes, household 
goods and many other things. 

The International Federation for Alternative Trade, PO Box 2703, 1000 CS, Amst* 
dam, The Netherlands, will provide a comprehensive list of ATOs in your country, 
A few are listed below for England and Scotland. 

Oxfam Trading, Murdock Road, Bicester, Oxon, 0X6 7RF, England. 

Traidcraft, Kingsway, Gateshead, Tyne & Wear NE11 ONE, England. 

Campaign Coffee, 29 Nicolson Square, Edinburgh, EH8 9BX, Scotland. 

Shared Earth(formerly One World), 45 Parley Street, Bradford, West Yorks. Englan 


Don’t join the Rat Race 


How we live our personal lives is one of the most important decisions that we 

face; most of us, at one time or another, will find ourselves having to get a job 

no matter how much we might hate having to work for a living. We may be lucky 

enough to end up being our own bosses, or working as a co-operative, but more 
often than not we will end up working for a company. Unfortunately, many companies 
have a darker side, which they try to hide behind their friendly corporate image 
their policies and activities influence society and affect the whole world often 
for the worst. In working for a company you accept a share of the responsibilty 
for the company*s actions. With many TNCs and their smaller subsiduaries not onl; 
using the third world as a source of cheap raw materials, products and labour, bu 
also dumping everything from dangerous drugs, pesticides and chemical waste there, 
it is important that we do not find ourselves supporting such activities. Many 
companies are also contributing to pollution and enviromental destruction, some 
are involved in animal abuse—factory farming, vivisection and animal testing, 
whilst others(including most major electronics companies) are heavily involved i 
military equipment and the arms trade 0 

It may be an easy option to take a job with an unethical company, many people do; 
but with the recent interest in »green* and enviromentally friendly jobs, and more 
peonle wanting te-devote their efforts to work that is socially constructive, it 
is clear that there is a growing number of people who realise that their choice of 
occupation does matter. 

What we do with our savings is just as important as what we do with the money we 
spend. We can take responsibility for the invisible role our savings play when we 
put them in the bank, Friends of the Earth launched their *Stamp out the Debt* 
campaign so that customers could show their banks how strongly they feel by^ 
stamping every cheque they write with the message ’Stamp Out Debt not tne Rain¬ 
forests’, and indicating that if the banks are not prepared to meet the campaign 
demands they are prepared to remove their accounV. 


Those people fortunate enough to have large sums of money to invest can now do 
so without having their savings used to support the chemical, nuclear or tobacco 


industries, companies which are destroying the enviroment, or ones which have 
connections with South Africa for example. There are now several ethical invest¬ 


ment funds which are rigorously vetted continuously. 


Some useful address 

I Amnesty International (UK) 1 Easton St., London WC1X 8DJ, England. 

Tools For Self Reliance, Netley Marsh Workshops, Netley Marsh, Southampton S04 
England. Collects and refurbishes old tools and sends them to the third world. 
Voluntary Services Overseas(VSO), Enquiries Unit, 317 Putney Bridge Road, London 
SW15 2PN, England. Organisation which sends people to share their skill-s and work 
|;on projects alongside people in the third world. 

|iHalifax Third World Group^ 42 Round Hill, Halifax, HX2 9XJ, England. 

Organise day conferences on third world issues. 















jjjfrAbei Defence Fund, (info & donations) London Greenpeace, 5 Caledonian Rd, 

London.N1, England 

mby Milk Action, 6 Regent Terrace, Cambridge, CB 2 1AA, or 20 Victoria Gardens, 

feeds LS18 4PH » island 

g^vival International, 310 Edgeware Rd, London, V/2 1 DY, England. Campaigns for 
the rights of tribal peoples worldwide. 

Women's Enviromental Network, 287 City Road, London EC1V 1 LA, England. Campaigns 
oJ1 many issues including third world and development and their relevance for women 
jhe Debt Campaign(EM), Friends of the Earth, 26-28 Underwood Street, London, N 1 , 
jjQ. Debt Stamps and pads are available for £3. 

Perihelion magazine, PO Box 23, 5 High Street, Glastonbury, Somerset, EA6 9DP, 
Sngland. 15p and sae. Issue 2 contains information on writing protest letters 
!bout Tribal people, Antarctica, Using more recycled paper, third world debt, 
rainforest destruction, global warming, peat extraction and product lists of sev- 
sral boycotted TNCs. 

Smployment and Conservation Opportunities In Countryside Conservation and Recre¬ 
ation - a .leaflet available from The Countryside Commission, John Dower House, 
Crescent Place, Cheltenham, Glos, GL50 3RA, England 

Conservation as a Career, introductory leaflet from the British Trust for Con¬ 
servation Volunteers, 36 St Mary’s Street, Wallingford, Oxfordshire, 0X10 OEU, 
England • 

Ln independent Guide to Socially Responsible Investment Funds, free 20 page booklet, 
from 57 Park Street, Bristol, BS1 5NH, England 

Sthical Investment Research and Information Service(EIRIS) .04 Bondway Business 

Centre, 71 Bondway, London, SW 8 1SQ, England. 

OUR LIVES, OUR FUTURE, OUR WORLD 

There is only one world, and we can change it 

Hunger cannot be solved without first addressing the political and social issues 
hat contribute to it. Any attempt to tackle the problems that cause it should not 
eadvto it being seen as a ’white man’s burden*, instead, Y/e must listen to the 
eople of the third world, respond to their initiatives and work with them for socic 
hange. 

Though we always seem to talk in general terms about the ’third world*, in fact 
It is made up of over 100 countries. The situation in each one is different, they 
lave their own individual problems, resources and varying degrees of poverty. 
North-South, East-West, First, Second, Third World, are all over simplified terms 
ised to describe the way that the world is divided up into rich and poor countries 
[t gives the false impression that the first v/orld - the rich, industrialised, dev¬ 
eloped countries of the north/west(including North America, Canada, Western Europe 
Japan, Australia and New Zealand) are somehow seperate from the countries of the 
second world-Russia and Eastern Europe, and the poor third world countries of the 
iuiderdeveloped/developing southo 

These divisions lead people to believe that the rich countries can survive with¬ 
out paying much attention to the poor ones, and that what happens in them is of 
lo real consequence for the north and its status quo providing it still maintains 
Control over them. The so called ’New World Order’ is just the same old order of 
Countries making sure they continue to hold the power they always have. 

The fact is that 20 % of th* world’s population consumes 80% of the world’s res¬ 
ources, that includes you and me. But now the other countries are beginning to 
*ant a bigger share 5 the Chinese government wants all households in their country 
have a refrigerator, something we take for granted, however, not only does 
^hiha not have the resources to build enough power stations to run them all, there 
isn’t enough metal in the world to produce them. 

The third world will never be able to develop like the north, however much it 
t^ies to mimic western lifestyles. The development model of the rich nations is 
inking the world ever closer to ecological suicide, we have had it too easy for 
t ?° long. Some of the developing countries are trying desperately to be like the 
?i c h natinns. the hard task now is to go to them and tell then not to make the 
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same mistakes the developed countries have made, after our forests have been cir 
down and damaged by acid rain, and the sea and air polluted by industry* Will 
they listen before its too late? 

The consumerism of the developed world carries a cost that cannot be measured 
economic terms or gross national product* The land, water and air has been poll 
uted, and energy and resources have been squandered to produce things that we do; 
not really need. Y/e must do more than simply redistribute resources to the third 
world, we have to make more sparing use of these resources. Producing more envi 
mentally friendly alternatives is not enough, we need to produce less products 
full stop. This will mean changing our lifestyles, the food we eat, how we trav« 
our use of energy etc. 

The real test of how strongly people support equality and development in the 
third world will come when we have to start paying the real price for raw mater; 
ials and commodities. When safeguarding the future of the world begins to change 
our living standards, when its impact hits our daily lives, we will find out how 
many of us truly support the notion of 1 one world 1 , of a sustainable future for 
the human race and planet Earth. 

The challenge before us is not an easy one, the human race has a potential five 
billion years of life left on Earth, before the Sun swells to become a giant red 
star and burns the Earth to a cinder. If we are to have the slightest hope of 
surviving until at least such a time, we had better start looking after what we 
have got left, today. 

There is only one world, we can change it, and we must. 

Single issue politics—a cautionary tale 

In society we are not all expected to hold the same views. We are encouraged 
have strong opinions about this or that particular issue, just so long as we 
remain passively receptive to the systems overall design. 

Single issue politics - campaigning on one issue is a way of diverting oppositio 
which threatens the status quo. By dealing with an issue in isolation, seperate. 
from all other problems, a solution really is impossible. Some people are active 
on two or three issues, as the perspective of each one narrows, campaigners are 
told ’decide on your priorities’, or 'you can’t change everything*. 

Single issue campaigning addresses the ’symptoms* but does not attack the diseai 
itself. It presents the problems of society as if they are aberrations or faults 
in the system. In reality they are the inevitable consequence of a social order 
based on exploitation and hierarchical power. It is the whole system that must be 
changed• 

Single issue politics makes us devote too much time and energy to one subject, 
fragmenting the struggle for complete social change by containing each problem 
within its own campaign; and allowing authority to deal with each one in isolatio 
where it can partially grant demands or stall indefinitely v as people lay their 
appeal for relief at the feet of the very system that oppresses them. 

Single issue campaigns are at their best when they first begin. Their propagandi 
in exposing the problem, educates and sometimes changes public attitudes. Howev< 
once organisations assume exclusive rights to speak on an issue, to represent the 
movement and tell it individual members that no analysis or activity outside of 
the legal pursuit of narrow moderate goals is tolerated, then from being a medium 
for the expression of dissent, the campaign becomes an institution for the regul* 
tion and control of dissent. 

As vie fight for justice, in support of and alongside people in the third world, 
it is important that we realise that we are also fighting to protect the world’s 
ecosystem, we are fighting against the arms trade, the transnational corporation! 
banks, governments, and ultimately for the liberation of people like ourselves 
the whole world over. 

We must never lose sight of our position in the struggle, even if some of us 
only take up one aspect of it vie must realise that all our causes are connected, 
we are all fighting ultimately for the same thing. We must also be aware of each 
others actions and campaigns and be prepared to lend our support to them in our 
^ f ight for a bette r world. 
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T here are no easy answers, our problems cannot be solved by one organisation or 

ideology, we must take the best ideas from wherever we can and try to make things 
change. e demand for drastic changes in society may seem idealistic to some 
people, but the real idealists are those who think that things can carry on as 
they are. 

(With thanks to Spectacular Times — Situationism for the masses’ ) 
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Due to a shortage of space in this issue the review sec- 
ion has had to "be cut down, there will be an extended vo 
view section in the forthcoming issue of A Riot of Emotions *2. Pl^se'feel free 
to send in your literary efforts, you will receive a free copy of Riot-in ret^n 
PACTSHEET FIVE Ml. 110 pages/offset, *5<UK/Europe, $3.50(UsI) For ?Lse of ^u* 
who have yet to experience the phenomenon that is Factsheet Five, this is ?hemos, 
comprehensive guide to the world of small press nublish-inr -in +nl ZZhZZ f® 1 
It also includes record/tape/video reviews and documents many other forns°of indd 
pedent creativity from mail-art to t-shirt printing. HIGHLY RECOmiEIJnm 

!jL P ^ ve * Hike Gunder l°y• 6 Arizona Ave, Rensselaer, NY 12144-4502* USA 
PUNCHLINE #9, -Time To Remove The Dust SheetS', 40pages/of7set/8!tl1. Lead^g 
social/political artzine, the brainchild of John Yates with contributions fr^vax 
10US Other folk. Each issue tackles a different subject, this time around its 
racism. Visually powerful, thought provoking and uncompromising. Back issues are 

Calif^MIAb USA 1 Pa ” 1 ° hli “ e - DS p0 B °* 460683, San Francisco, 

IN YOUR 4 BTOnn U f’ ■ Punchline/K ’ 1 Active - London, WC1N 3XX, England 

IN YOUR BLOOD. Football culture in the late '80s and early '90s ISBN-1 8707^6 rvr 

British footbali rner - ™ S 9 ° ^ b °° k ±S 3 Very -^restLg'insghMnfo^derl 
extreme *1* Z^ ° X contera P° rar y issues such as football and the 

extreme right, Hillsborough, hooliganism, women in football, I.D. cards etc. Even 
though I m not crazy about the game, I read this in one sitting, its very well 
written and well worth supporting. Rock 'n* Roll Is Dead, Long Live Football(and 

W'i££L + 5 ° P P+P W ° rkinS ^ eSS ’ 85 St ‘ Pl3C ®’ K ®-^-. 

Yo^^ 1,0 ^^^ #15 ’ 12 P a e es /copied, 4Op &sae(8%x12)/$1 .From the author of 'In 
Your Blood', this covers nihilism, the Gulf war, art and anti art, time plus 

T ® ® J nd b:Lt£ Pieces. Altogether this makes for interesting'reading 

and debate. A.C.W., p.o. Box 175, L69 8DX, Liverpool, U.K. easing 

HB1L #23, 44pages/offset, 30p & sae(6x8%)/$2. One of the U.K.s longest 
M Un3 ^ nS - 7 ?? d cons ^; stentl y best Ponk fanzines, interviews with So Much Hate(Norway) 
Momido 7(Germany) and Anarcrust(Holland) plus letters.reviews, stories, sqatting 
news and more info. I hope this goes on for at least another 23 issues! Raising 
Hell, Box 32, 52 Call Lane, Leeds, LSI 6DT, West Yorkshire, England. 

I RAT WITH A LOADED GUN, 16 pages & card cover/printed, 25p & sae(4x6). Chapbook of 

fusion about°Lf 12 T expresses despair, anger, paranoia, madness and 

? b ? 7^! h ^S m Strange clarit y °f vision. Buy! A Secret Devil, Box 32 

52C a ii_Lane, Leeds, LSI jSDT, West Yorkshire, England. 

of art 1 ! 1 !™ LACESSIT, 16 pages & card cover/printed, 25p & sae(4x6). 16 piecei 
twisTof d bSrV 6 >i W:Lth S ^’ I 10lence 311(1 de ath; disturbingly psychotic but with ? a 

bl f? k h ^ m0Ur * ' 500(1 stuff from the mysterious Ashton! From the Secret Devi] 
address. Also from the same address comes Miraclo A Milano this 6 page booklet is 

cnrH 16 /^^ r r ^ :Lng of S ^ d J ^Sx(ex vocalist from the now defunct Italian hard 
Devils Ch ^ etah Chrome Motherfuckers) soon to be published in a book by A Secrei 
la+fr'vZn travelling, and life are angry, dark and nihil 

1 "i c ' reading-, this is free for postage. Buy the book when its out. 

OPEN ROAD #25, 16 pages/newsprint $1.50 Canada £: USA, $3? UK/Ewrope. The end of 
* S thlS '’J} 1 ******* and respected anarchist news journal ceases printing 
tine rocr^’r la f t lssue includes articles on feminism and humanism, squat 

Stflf r- 0l v res:LStance etc P lus news, letters and reviews. Open Road, Box 
46135, Station G, Vancouver, BC, Canada, V6R 4G5. 

PERIHELION #1 16 pages/copied, 40p & sae(6x8%) one of the best zines I've seen in 
f. ’ fciine » excellent articles on McDonalds, Carajas Scheme in Brazil 

Multinational boycott etc, plus contact addresses and more. 5p from the cover * , 
price goes to Greenpeace, Survival International,& Friends of the Earth.Issue 2 
is out now as well, 12 pages, 15p & sae, info, about the anti-junk mail campaW 
and writing protest letters. PO Box 23, 5 High Street, Glastonbury, Somerset BA6 
9DP, England. ’ 

RESONANCE 32 pages/copied, 60p & sae(6x8?S) Another good one, poetry, reviews, 
loads of contact addresses and info plus articles on cruelty free products, debt 
etc., 5p from each issue goes to Friends of the Earth and Survival International. 

Po Box 23, 5 High Street, Glastonbury, Somerset, BAc 9DP, England. 





















Voices in the Night Editorial tvnp stuff 

I sinc o e pe # r: a :f 0 °^ d z,r of T DARK D SSCi?i M® S4L 

finished ^ 22 act- 

thS is goin/to be to! i m .? 0W °VR iSSU6S Wl11 have card ^er S and hopefully 

s S'-£. 

iS b U ect S I S th S ^M that 6 “Contains*arUclel'ilfco^c£d'wi?£ one' 
subject. I thought that this was the best way to present an overview of the current 
situation in many third world countries, there may be things I have missed out, ^ 
but as usual it is not meant to be a definitive work, rather it is my attempt to 
inform, interest and hopefully inspire people into action. 

This issue was.written over the period of time in which the gulf war took place, 

I was going to include something about it in here but in the end I didn f t have 
space, any attempt at being topical usually fails as it takes so long to sell this 
and it has been covered extensively in many other small press publications. One 
thought of mine on it is this: it is an indication of current governments* atti¬ 
tudes that so much money, resources, equipment and so many troops can be gathered 
together at such short notice to fight a war, but yet the after effects of human 
suffering and ecological damage are allowed to remain for years while the govern 
meats leave charities and other organisation to pick up virtually all the pieces 
There is always the political will to go to war, for oil or profit; but never 
enough to work for peace or human development. 

Jext issue #5 is going to be about alternative renewable energy sources, such 
, as wind, wave and solar power, biomass etc., expect it when you see it - 1*11 
probably be lost under a stack of books for a few months, any information would 
| be appreciated please send anything in Q If anyone can help sell copies of this 
' issue please get in touch. 

Lastly, I would like to thank all the people who have helped, encouraged and 
I ^spired me into getting this issue finished - it belongs to you too! And I would 
like to say hello to all my friends everywhere - you know who you are. 

See you next issue, take care„. .ANDY C.June 1991. 

Bcick issues The followin g hack issues are still available 9 there are 

only abour 250 Of each left, so buy yourself a piece of 
small press history while you still can! Issue #1 of DARK DIAMONDS is sold out 
and there are no plans or funds for a reprint right now - sorry to everyone who 
keeps writing and asking 0 

DARK DIAMONDS #2 ’Treasure Prom The Tomb Of Life* 44 pages & poster/printed 
articles on Syncretism and Christianity, Electroshock Therapy and the Greenhouse 
Effect plus humour, reviews, art and poetry. 40p and sae(UK), $2(Europe), $3(USA 
and everywhere else) Cash preferred(US Dollars) for foreign orders, trades are 
also acceptable. No foreign cheques please! 

A RIOT OP EMOTIONS #1 28 pages/printed, an anthology of unpretentious art, 
prose and poetry from 16 people. Humourous, serious and creative, plus review/s 
and ads. 30p and sae(UK), $1(Europe), $2(USA etc.,) Cash or trade acceptable. 

T"he Small Press Group of Britain 

Sark DIAMONDS PUBLICATIONS is a member of THE SMALL PRESS GROUP OP BRITAIN (No. 

697 to be precise. The SPG is an indepedent body of autonomous publishers and 
other groups or individuals who share and support its aims. The SPG’s brief is 
to increase public awareness of the valuable role of small presses and to change 
a ttitudes to small presses in the public and the book world. Membership of the 
is £15 per year, for which you get a free sub to Small Press Monthly, a half 
Price copy of the year book and a listing in it, plus other discounts. The 1991 
^Oarbook - a mine of interesting and useful information is available from The 
^*all Press Group Of Britain, BM Bozo, London WC1 3XX. Price £6.99® 
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